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: BREAKING THE WAY FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS. 
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NEW YORK, JUNE 18, 1874. 


“PRICE TEN CENTS. 


LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
Continental Life Building, 

22 NASSAU STREET, New YORK. 


CAPITAL.... $500,000 
Subject to increase to 1,000,000 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 


Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 
(= FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR 


RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS, 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. Witmartu, Vice-President. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall St., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit subject to 
eheck at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of 
each month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 


The Most Dangerous Man 
in America! 


The Independent Tract Society solicit orders forthe 
above startling Tract—a real bombshell, at the rate of 
5 cents per hundred, or 50 cents per half hundred. 
Working-men and women, send for it! Let a million 
copies be sown! 

INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, Clinton, Mass., 
or Rochester, N. Y. 

NOTICE.—Owing to our books having been lost 
through the rascality of enemies, we are compelled to 
ask members to send names and P. O. addresses again. 
Let no one write desiring reply without inclosing 

tamps for postage. 

Send stamp for catalogue, circulars, etc. 

F. FLETCHER, 
CLINTON, MASS, 


D. W. HULL 


Has rearranged the notes for a Series of Twelve Lec- 
tures on Spiritualism, the evidences being drawn 
from the Bible. He shows that the church, the 
gospel and Christianity were founded not on morals, 
ethics or dogmas, but the intercourse of spiritual 
beings with the inhabitants of the earth. The whole 
field of Bible evidences is thoroughly canvanssed in 
these lectures. The following are the subjects of the 
‘Lectures: 


1. Spiritualism and Infidelity. 

2. Spiritualism a Test of Christianity. 

3. Trial of the Spirits. 

4. Spiritualism of the Church (Ancient and Modern). 
5. Angel Ministry. 

6 What Good will Spiritualism do? 

7. The Resurrection of Jesus--only a Spiritual Re- 
8. 


surrection, 
. The Temple of Spiritualism. 
9. Tuletary Deities (Human Spirits, Jehovah one of 
them, Dark Circles in Bible Times). 
10. Progression in Religion. 
11. Biblical Objections, 
12. The Devil. 

Will give the entire Course or as many as desired, or 
Speak on any subjeét desired by the audience. A 
discussion wished in every community, Will not be 
yestricted in what he says. Satisfaction warranted. 


Address D. W. HULL; 148 West Washington street, 
Chicago, M,; or 871 Washington st., Boston, Mass, ~ 


THE 


W e ste r n R u ra | f] THE ONLY FIRST-CLASS LITERARY, HOUSE- 


THE GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 

H. N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, 

WITH AN 
Able and Practica} Editorial Staff, 


AND AN 


EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 
TARY CONTRIBUTORS. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 per Year; $2 in Clubs of Fowr or More. 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 
[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 1871.] 


“ One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H. N. F. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Weslern Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr. Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the fiery storm. Nobody would imagine, 
on glancing at the neat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rural that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened toit. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.” 


The Larges and Handsomest Paper for 
Young People.” 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY. 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four or More. 


A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND VARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID As A GIFT To 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 


The Young Folks’ Ruralis a novelty among publi- 
cations for Young People—entirely a “new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character. Six- 
teen pages and sixty-four columns—¢he largest news- 
paper in Chicago! ; 


WHAT “THEY SAY.” 


[From the Chicago Evening Post.) 


“H. N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable-weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rural and literary journal, under the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. * * Mr. Lewis 
is just the mav. to make it a ‘big thing. °” 


[From the Letter of a Western Mother.) 

“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what ou: dear 
children need. Altogether it is a noble enterprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 
assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me in 
thanking you.” 


[From a Schoo Teacher] 


“Iam a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of my pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
lessons better learned when the Young Folks’ Rural 
makes its appearance. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 


Address, H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Roth Weetern Rural and Young Folks’ Rural furnished 
for One Year for $8.00, i 
bene yt 


RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE _ 
BY S. W. HOPKINS & CO, 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


HOLD AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE IN 
THE WEST, 
AND 


THE ABLEST, BEST AND MOST POPULAR IN 
AMERICA. 


CHARMING. STORIES, INSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS, 
BEAUTIFUL POEMS, 


Live Editorials, Superb Engravings. 


71 BROADWAY. 


TOLEDO,PEORIA 


OVER TWENTY ABLE WRITERS EN- 
GAGED UPON IT. 


Only $2.00 a Year, or Twenty Cents a Copy, 
AND A 


SUPERB ORIGINAL OIL CHROMO, WORTH $5, 
FREE. 
SUBSCRIBE AND MAKE UP A CLUB, AND 
SECURE A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 


We will send the Laprss’ Own three months on 
trial for 50 cents, and allow that to count as the sub- 
scription if you renew for the balance of the year. A 
new volume begins July 1. 

LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, 
447 Broome st., N. Y. 


Mutual Badur: 


Showing how Interest on Money can be abolished by 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE OON- 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


Free Competition. 
By Wu. B. GREENE. 
Sixth thousand. Price 25 cents. 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 


OCTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886. 


Yours or Mine: 


An Essay to show the TRUE BASIS OF PROPERTY 
and The Causes of its Unequal Distribution. 
By E. H. Hexwoop. 
Twentieth thousand. Price 15 cents. Wie) oftars forsale) 100,000; of the: abeve) Bonds) iit 
block. By act of reorganization of the Company hese 
bends ara convertible into the First Preferred Shares 


ALSO, BY THE SAME, of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares 
and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 
H l C h E | at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which cover 
aL as E | tbe ,entire line of %50 miles of completed road, to 
Showing that Financial Monopolies hinder Enterprise | gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 


and defraud both Labor and Capital; that Panics and | the value of more than ten millions of dollars. ‘The 
Business Revulsions will be effectively prevented only. 


"FREE MONEY, 


Fifth thousand. Price 15 cents. 


road crosses the entire State of Hlinois and connect 

with the mammoth iron bridges spanning the Missi s 
sippi at Keokuk and Burlington. The income of the 
road for the year will net sufficient to pay interest om 
all the bonded indebtedness and dividend on the pres 


ferred shares. 
All the above sold wholesale and retail by 
the 


Co-Operative Publishing Co., 
[PRINOETON, mass, 


Fou term .1pply to 


CLARK, DODGE & 80, 


Gomes Wall ent wiag y voit 
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TWHNIY YEARS’ PRAOCTICH. 


DR. PERKINS 
Can be consulted as usual at his office, 


No. 9 FIFTH STREET (South Side), 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC SQUARE, ` 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Or by mail, box 1,227, on the various symptoms of Pri- 
vate Diseases. The afflicted will take notice that I am 
‘| the only man on the American continent that can cure 
you of Spermatorrheea, Loss of Manhood, etc., caused 
by self abuse or disease. I challenge the combined 
medical faculty torefute the above statement by suc- 
cessful competition. The symptoms of disease pro- 
duced by nightly seminal emissions or by excessive 
sexual indulgence, or by self abuse are as follows; 
Loss of memory, sallow countenance, pains in the 
back, weakness of limbs, chronic costiveness of the 
bowels, confused vision, blunted intellect, loss of con- 
fidence in approaching strangers, great nervousness, 
fetid breath, consumption, parched tongue and fre- 
quently insanity and death, uniess combated by scien- 
tifie medical aid, Reader, remember Dr. Perkins ig 
the only man that will guarantee to cure you or refund 


the fee if a cure is not permanently made. Also re- 
member that I am permanently located at No. 9 Fifth 
street. 8. S., opposite the public square, Kansas City 
Mo., and Ihave the largest medical rooms in the city. 
Call and see me; a friendly chat costs you nothing, 
and all is strictly confidential. Post box, 1,227. 


- WM. DIBBLER, 
LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 


854 BROADWAY, 


The Spiritual Mystery ; 
OR, 
“The New Mola,” 


Is in its third thousand, and revolutionizing human 
thought on Spiritualism. It will be mailed for 60 cents. 
It contains what can nowhere else.on earth be found, 


Address, 


Has removed from his Store to the 


: FIRST FLOOR, 


where he will continue to condnct his business in all 
its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 


Kate V. Corson, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY, 
Cedarvale, Howard Co., Kansas, 


Desire correspondence with persons Wishing for a 
Community home. 


Address (inclosing Stamp) 
J. G. TRUMAN, Secretary. 


Recent Radical Reading. 


The Essence of Religion. 
GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN. 
Man’s Dependence upon Nature the last and only 
Source of Religion. 
Translated from the German. of Ludwig Feuerbach, 
by Prof. A. Loos, 12mo. cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 


Materialism ; 
Its Ancient History, its Recent Development, its Prac- 
tical Beneficence, 


By Dr. L. Buechner, author of “ Force and Matter,” 
“Man in Nature,” etc., etc. Translated from the au- 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WIGS. 


and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 


e 


DIBELA \S NIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothing anı the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth oy the hair, constantly on hand, 

Consultation on diseases of the Scalp, Monaays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9.4. m. till 3 P, m, 

Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
less preparation ever made for the Tabien No 
lady should ever be without it, Can be obtained only 
at 


thor’s manuscript by Professor A, Loos, 25 cents, ai poate WM. DIBBLEE’S, 
3 ni ity. . 
The Childhood of the World ; - 85 Broadway, Up-stairs. 
A Simple Account of Man in Early Times. JUST OUT. 


By Edward Olodd, F. R. A. S. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents. Cloth, %5 cents. 
The Religion of Humanity. 


By O. B. Frothingham. Second Edition, with Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 


Christianity and Materialism Con- 
trasted. 


By B. F. Underwood. A handsome forty-five page 
pamphlet. 15 cents. 


MR. UNDERWOOD’S BEST LECTURE, 
The Influence of Christianity on’ 
í Civilization. 
Highty-eight page Pamphlet. Price 25 cents, 
The Religion of Inhumanity. 
A caustic criticism of “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 
By Frederic Harrison, Price 20 cents. 


Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. 

By Prof. Max Mueller. Translated from the German. 
A brilliant defense of Buddha. Price 10 cents, cy 
The Relation of Witchcraft to Re- 

ligion. 

By A. ©. Lyall. Price 15 cents. 

A Positivist Primer. 
A series of Familiar Conversations on the Religion of 


Humanity, dedicated to the only Superior Being man 
can ever now, the great but imperfect God, Human- 


SPIRITUALISM. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN: 


By WINWOOD READE. 


Full 12mo. Cloth. 545 pp. Price, post paid, $3. ALL ABOUT 


CHAS. H. FOSTER 


The Wonderful Medium. 


“Tt is a splendid book. You may depend upon it.’; 

—Chas. Bradlaugh to the Pub T 
[From the “Daily Graphic.] 

‘í Those who wish to learn the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought and to look at past history from the stand- 
point of one who accepts the doctrine of evolution in 
its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable 
book. All the radicalisms of the times, in philosophy 
and religion, are restated here with remarkable vigor 
and force.” 

The Hartford “ Evening Post” says, “That its 
brilliant rhetoric and its very audacity give it a fatal 
charm.” 


The compiler of this work, George C. Bartlett, says 
in the introduction: ‘While making an extended 
tour through the principal cities of the United States 
with Mr. Foster, I made it my especial business to in- 
vite the editors of the principal newspapers and jour- 
nals to investigate the phenomena as they occurred in 
Mr. Foster’s presence., Having confidence in the fair- 
ness and justice of the editorial corps throughout the 
country, and believing that they would give truthful 
accounts of their experiences during the seances, I 
have in this little pamphlet republished a series of ar- 
ticles from the leading papers of the Union. The 


j THE 
reader must bear in mind that in nearly every case 
these articles have been written by men who sre on- 
: posed to Spiritualism. In some instances, we are com- 
AND 


pelled to say, that on account of the unpopularity of 
the cause in some quarters, it was deemed inexpedi 


the hope that it may lead persons to investigate these 
phenomena, who, unbelieving now, may be led to be- 
lieve in a spiritual life. This accomplished, it will 


By SHA ROCOO. 
A curious and remarkable work, containing the 
traces of ancient myths in the current religions of to- 


ANCIENT SEX WORSHIP, | startling occurrences as they were witnessed. Not- 


not go forth in vain.” 


day. Price 50 cents, postage free. 
The Truth About Love ; 0 pp. 26 illustrations, 12mo, Paper, % cents; cloth, 
A Proposed Sexual Morality, based upon the Doc. | $1. at No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston, Masa, 


trine of Evolution, and Recent Discoveries i $ 
ical Science. Price $1.50. Pani ann 


Any of the above books sent free by mail upon re- 
ceipt of price. 


It contains an original chapter on the Phalli of Cali- 
fornia, which will be new even to scholars. It is full 
of the deepest research and soundest scholarship. 


N EBRASKA STATE REGISTER,—A 
40 column paper, published at the State capital; 


| For sale, wholesale and retail, by COLBY & RICH, 


Address, ASA K. eras & cok ae full of Nebraska news; has a Big Chief correspondent, 
ey Street, 7 ° | who delineates Indian customs, in eace and i 

T fy Q 8, in p and in war, 

ew York The uestion of Hell 9 | All interested in the great West shouid have it, $150 


a year in advance. Address, 
WM. C. CLOYD, Lincoln, Neb, 


An Essay in New Orthodoxy. 
By A. PURITAN. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price %5 cents. 


The ablest treatise on this burning theme which has NEBRASKA INTELLIGENCE AGEN- 
been published yet. OW.—Full information of business openings of 
Published and for sale by 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


86 Dey street, New York. 


DENTAL NOTICE, 
DR. AMMI BROWN, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
{25 West Forty-second St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


any kind, iu Nebraska, sent on receipt of $9. Address 
| JNO. M. BRADFORD & (007 
Lincoln, Neb. 


ent by the writers to give the more incredible and ~ 


withstanding this, this little volume is put forth with » 


Publications of Watt Whitman, the 
Greatest of Poets. 


ee OF GRASS. New Edition. 504pp, 


AS A STRONG BIRD ON PINIONS FREE, Just 
out. 75 cents. 


DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. Political Essay. Pros 
%5 cents. 


Also a few copies of John Burroughs’ NOTES ON 
WALT WHIT AS POET AND PERSON, $1. 


Address A. K. BUTTS & CO., 
86 Dey st., New York. 


ACENTS WANTED 


.| For our Radical and Reform Publications, Great in- 


ducements. Catalogues sent on application, with 
stamp to pay postage, 
ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey st., New York. 


THE 


“ Victor” S- M. Co.'s 


NEW SEWING MACHINE 


C“Wictor” 


Runs very Easy. 
Runs very Fast, 
Runs very Still. 
HAS A NEW SHUTTLE SUPERIOR 10 
ALL OTHERS. 


Defies Competition. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEEDLE. 

Cannot be Set Wrong. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Address The “ VICTOR” $. M. CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y. 


Clairvoyant Medical’ Practice 
REMOVAL. 
Dr. Storer’s Office, 


(Formerly at1387 Harrison Ave.), 
Is now in the beautiful and commodious 


Banner of Light Building, 


Rooms Nos, 6 & 7, 


No. 9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
BOSTON. 


Patients will find this a central location, easy of ac- 
cess by horse-cars, either on Tremont or Washington 


streets. 
MRS. MAGGIE A. FOLSOM, 

This widely known Spiritual Clairvoyant examines 
eet from nine o’clock a, m., to five o’clock p. m., 
daily. 

DR. STORER will personally attend patients, and 
whatever spiritual insight and (renee judgment and 
experience can accomplish will be employed as here- 
tofore in curing the sick, 

Patients iu the country, and all ersons ordering 
Dr. STORER’S NEW VITAL REME IES for Chronic 
and Nervous 1 iseases. will address 


Dr, H. B. Storer, 


No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston. 
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June 18, 1874, 


The Books and Speeches of Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the foliowing liberal prices: 

The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 

DENSI OEE aM, ails iat TA an E BE Rn ONE $3 00 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie ©. Claflin........ 2 00 
The Principles of Social Freedom................ Fes 25 
Reformation or Revolution, Which ?................ 25 
The Elixir of Life; or, Why do we Die?......... 25 
The Scare-Crows of Sexual Slavery............ ares 25 
Ethics of Sexual Equality 
Three of any of the Speeches..... AES EAA E 50 


SOCIALISTIC. 


(From the Galaxy for April, 1874.) 
WOMEN AS WOMEN. 

It is a conceit of Plato that with every soul is born an anti- 
type; that the two are incessantly seeking one another on 
earth; that only from their conjunction springs perfect love. 
This would virtually withhold from love fruition and fructi- 
fioation; for the chances would be immeasurably against the 
desiring and desired union. The thought, however, is sym- 
bolically and comprehensively correct. Each distinctive soul 
needs for enjoyment and expansion, if not a correlative, at 
least a correlation, which may be found in different individ- 
uals and conditions. Sympathy is not limited to pairs: it 
inheres in kinds; may be discovered in many in varying de- 
grees. 

Every soul has its antitypes all over the world; every anti- 
type has its souls. It is the fatuity of romance to imagine 
that any one man is intended for any one woman; or that 
the happiness of any woman rests, in the beginning, upon 
any particular man. There are numberless mistakes in cre- 
ation, though no blunders so egregious as this. The law of 
sex is, that ‘Like looks for like in unlikeness.” Likeness 
exists in classes, and unlikeness in sex. Men and women of 
the same class—spiritual, not social—are generally adapted to 
each other; but they must take time, and exercise discretion 
in their choice. In marriage—meaning integral intimacy— 
classes may not be crossed with impunity, any more than 
races. By the finer beings, under normal influences, classes 
are not apt to be wittingly crossed. But the great mass can- 
not be fine; they are driven by circumstance, by inner 
yearning and outward need; they are urged in the direction 
where fortune has fewest frowns. The superior minority are 
misled by hope, vanity, imagination; class helping instead 
of hindering their errors, and rendering their disappoint- 
ment bitterer to bear. 

Wedlock, whether in the same or in separate classes, .is 
always a most important and solemn experiment: its conse- 
quences for good or ill are incalculable; it reaches infinite. 
It is likely to found a race, to begin a world. Centuries 
hence may be affected by it; the happiness of millions may 
depend upon its adjustment. With a deeper than theological 
significance, it should be a sacrament, and all the gods should 
be invoked to give it benison. Man’s part is, relatively, of 
minor moment. After creating its miseries, he can escape 
them. Woman must receive and sustain the brunt. He 
marries, she is married. He binds, she is bound. Is it strange 
she feels so much concern for her coupling; for every cere- 
mony, in troth, of a connubial character? Has she been for- 
tunate, she wishes to witness or to learn of equal good for- 
tune to her sisters. Has she been robbed of her just due, 
she longs to know that others have heen fairly dealt with in 
the game of hearts. 

It is inexplicable that the gravest relation of life should 
be entered into with the least consideration. We treat 
matrimony as a joke, as it often proves; but it is a very 
ghastly one. Asif prescient of its sadness, we make merry 
over its beginning, lest we shall have no pretext for after- 
rejoicing. Would it not be wise to defer public observance 
of nuptials until they were ascertained to be something be- 
sides form? Music, flowers, display and revelry are unpleas- 
antly remembered when they are preludes to distressing 
divorce, legal or spiritual, or to shallow mockeries of con- 
tentment. The advertisement of gladness should come after 
substantial cause therefor. They would be prudent who 
should hold weddings in strict privacy, and, ten years later, 
pid friends to a feast of demonstration. Then there could 
be no misgivings, no shadows crouching under the radiance, 
no suggested discords between the bars of melody, as there 
are when fate is challenged with sounding cymbals. 

It is not the custom to dance or junket at funerals, which 
are not half so sober of import as hymeneal rites. At the 
one, the end has been attained: regret, trouble, anxiety, 
suffering have spent their force; the rest is peace and silence. 
At the other, solicitude should be overflowing: the begin- 
ning is pregnant; dread responsibilities are slipping their 


leashes to hunt down doom. The bride feels this; the weight 


of assumption is upon her. Her hope is fringed with fear. 


She smiles bravely. Her breast is haunted with awe of the 
unknown. She wants the light, the sparkle, the gayety, for 


assurance against presentiments that refuse to be allayed. 


She avows herself happy; but it is an uneasy, tumultuous 


happiness, which can hardly recognize itself. 


The skeleton at the nuptial feast is the sage who thinks, 
analyzes, compares, forecasts. “May you be happy!’ is all 


he dares to say, and he says it in the tone of philosophic spec- 
ulation. He has stood by other altars, and he remembers how 
early the fire, pronounced sacred, went out, and could not be 
rekindled. He has participated in wooden, tin, silver wed- 
dings, and he approves them, if they be genuine, as signals of 
success in dubious and dangerous enterprises. He may have 
ground for believing them false shows; though, if well de- 


with the belief that from the present there is still redemp- 
tion. The marking of progress is comforting. When we 


have fallen behind, it is stimulating to know others have 
advanced. 
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Seeing that those about her do not hold her opinions, nor 
act as she wants to act, she takes the next man who offers 
himself, and she is settled—in the saddest sense—for life, 
The affection and sympathy that were to come retreat rather 
than advance. Her heart aches; her eyes grow red with 
unhappiness. She is so lonely and wretched and no one to tell 
itto. Maternity is prescribed as medicine for her griefs, and 
not too early. There is comfort in the little stranger, who 
does not frown, nor chill her impulses fast as they rise. It is 
her child. She wonders sometimes if it be really his. How 
frequently it is baptized with tears! Other children come, 
but the father is no tenderer. Their noise is excuse for ab- 
sence; and absence would be kindness, were there no return. 
Children should be born of mutual love, the mother thinks— 
not of indifference and anxiety, of selfishness and sorrow— 
and she wishes, therefore, there had been but one. Her 
beauty and her youth are gone; her spring and s pirit broken. 
She has no hope of winning without these what she could 
not win with them. She has fulfilled, she is told, the Divine 
command—as if Divinity were direct cause of wretchedness R 
as if the greater the misery the nearer heaven. Unregenerate 
being that she is, she cannot help thinking she would better 
have kept her unblighted celibacy; that humanity, on the 
whole, would have been the gainer. 


signed, they serve to encourage the many who have failed, 


In the conjugal firm, man ordinarily supplies the capital, 
and woman is the active and responsible partner. Her inter- 
est is ten times his, and, incongruously, her power is ten 
times less. She is the mother—and maternity is seven- 
eighths of parentage—without an equal right to her children. 
who are the father’s almost by accident. Does the garden, 
owned in common, belong to the tiller, the fertilizer, who 
has put his life into it, or to the careless sower of the seed? 
Posterity looks toher. The fathers of the race may be infe- 
rior, if the mothers be worthy. Leaders, asa rule, resemble 
her who bore them. But the father, by his conduct, by neg- 
lect, suspicion, injustice, tyranny, may mar the mother and 
warp the children. He is disposed to domineer and oppress, 
to interfere with that which in no wise appertains to him, 
In order to incite her not to meddle with his duties, of which 
he is ever complaining, he perpetually invades hers. The 
stream of his domesticity flows through his officiousness. He 
regulates by introducing disorder; exacts obedience, and 
secures deceit. 


Thus is woman’s individual happiness subjected to gen- 
eralization. What is good fcr her under certain conditions is 
affirmed to be good under all conditions. Undeniably, she is 
more contented double than single; her life ig larger, her 
future fuller. Butshe must be mated as well as matched. 
Her husband should not only begin, but should contiuue her 
lover; should be her companion, and, above all, her friend. 
Such combination is rare; can hardly be expected though 
part of it should be demanded. If a husband may not be 
strong and tender, patientand chivalrous, he should, at least, 
not be coarse or stupid, selfish or harsh. Every wife has a 
right to some of the negative virtues in exchange for positive 
excellence. Obviously, men and women, in the bulk, are 
suited to one another, class to class, rank to rank. The evil 
is in individual selection, and still more individual acceptance. 
The right man falls to the wrong woman, or the right woman 
takes the wrong man. This couple, so jarring, so dissatisfied, 
that patr so distant, so unimpassioned,would be new beings with 
new partners. Had each husband chosen the wife of the other, 
all four would be contented. This man may be good, that 
woman may be admirable; but thrust into the improper 
matrimonial place, he is bad for his wife, and she obnoxious 
to her husband. Patience before possession, affection in- 
stead of passion, knowledge tempering intensity, sympathy 
above sense, are the preventives of inharmonious wedlock. 

Harm results to woman, and through her to the race, not 
by marriage, but by her getting the wrong man for her—a 
man of the wrong class or kind. That she accepts inju» 
diciously is not at all surprising. Who tells her, ‘‘It is far 
better to stay single than totake a husband you do not love a 
‘“ Marriage is good or ill, according to selection;” ‘It is not 
unalloyed happiness at best, but it is absolute wretchedness 
at worst;” ‘‘ It is often a blessing when it comes, itis oftener 
a curse if sought;” ‘‘ Never look to it for material support; 
any kind of honest labors is preferable to such expecta- 
tion”? 

On the contrary, the falsehood is steadily reiterated, that 
“ Marriage is the aim and end of woman’s existence; and 
this without qualification. She is forced to believe that it is 
woman’s duty to be a wife, somehow or some time, unless 
she be a hopeless invalid or an incurable lunatic; that it is 
more desirable to bé conjugally miserable than maidenly 
contented. She is taught, inferentially, at least, that she be- 
longs in some mysterious manner to mankind; that she is 
the property of the generation; that she isa portion of the 
census. First «nd essentially she belongs to herself. Her 
individuality is more than sovereign, itis sacred. She has 
an unconditional right to her own disposal. When she gives 
herself, she does not surrender the liberty of recaption. She 
is a child of heaven not less than a daughter of earth. If 
custom has made her a vassal of conventionality, Nature 
has made her beforehand an independent, self-responsible 
woman. 

Every husband, from the character of the connection, is 
the keeper of his wife’s happiness; and how many men are 
fit to hoid a trust so precious? No mango unintelligent as 
not to be aware of the immense advantage—seconded by 


The woman’s destiny being in the hands of the man, every- 
thing hangs on their compatibility. The doctrines of the 
Perfectionists might approach realization could generation 
after generation be fitly mated. The famous bull, What has 
posterity done for us? might be seriously answered, What 
have we ever done for posterity? Not only through igno- 
rance of and indifference to Nature’s laws, but by open defi- 
ance of them, we havefdone our best to worsen humanity. 
Nevertheless, so kind is Nature—never without restraints— 
that she steadily improves what we strive to impair. At the 
summit of creation are man and woman, the inheritors of 
time and its entire fruitfulness. Through them must future 
cycles be formed, and each individual, however humble, must 
discharge his infinitesimal part. We are most of us mere 
automata, incapable of doing any appreciable amount of 
good; but we can refrain from a certain sum of evil. We 
should not retaliate for ourselves upon our offspring. If we 
be unhealthy in mind or body, ill-balanced, selfish, gloomy, 
positively and palpably deficient in any way, we need not 
fear that our imperfections shall not be redundantly repre- 
sented in population. There are a dozen crippled minds to 
one sound understanding. The maimed are always starting 
for some prize in life, and are so ugly from inability to win 
it that they decide to reproduce incompetent runners for the 
course. We should negatively benefit our kind by refusing 
to augment its failures; or, if resolved on the risk of trans- 
mission, we should try to select as partners those who might 
measurably amend our inadequacies. 


The fact is otherwise. They who should never have been 
in the world, so far as we can judge, are the most active in 
filling it. Man, like a weed, grows in proportion to his 
worthlessness. He fills space that could be better used; 
chokes products of value by his rankness. He of whom Na- 
ture needs copies is slow to furnish them. Comprehending 
the full responsibility, the uncertain results of paternity, he 
practices self-denial; yields offspring sparingly. The average 
man is heedless of posterity. Selecting the most convenient 
woman—her who offers least resistance—he becomes prac- 
tically an optimist, without knowing the meaning of his own 
act. His philosophy is condensed into “It is all right!” 
though on his conduct wholesome doubt might hinge. His 
children arə born or die; struggle into wretchedness; slip 
into disgrace; have some good fortune with much ill. But 
whatever the warning, he takes it not. He solaces himself 
at the expense of his family. Its’ members seem less to him 
than a matter of dollars and cents. He would give more im- 
mediate attention*to his horses and cattle than to his own 
flesh and blood. Those must be zealously looked after; 
these, as respects him, can look after themselves. It is a 
phenomenon of our civilization that the product of animals 
is more assiduously studied than the product of ourselves. 
Souls presumed to be immortal may not be harmed by neg- 
lect. Beasts that perish claim special consideration. 

Woman has finer apprehensions, more conscientious prin- 
ciple. Maternity, with her, signifies devotion, absorption. 
She will sacrifice herself instinctively for her children, but 
never her children to herself. Her love renders her wise. 
She would practice an enlightened economy: she would 
not voluntarily bear what could not be fitly provided for. 
Usually, however, this is not within her option. She makes 
the best of what she cannot help; becomes a sharer in impru- 
dence she is unable to check. So stuffed has she been, from 
her childhood, with fallacious lessons, that when she arrives 
at maturity she is afraid to hold opinions of her own. . She 
can scarcely tell what she believes. The conflict between 
assertion and reason, conventionality and intuition, has 
created chaos inher mind. After many inward struggles, 
she accepts what is laid down for her: else she would be 
peculiar—that is, judge for herselfi—and peculiarity in her 
sex is not venial. One of her first instructions is that she 


improves it usually to the utmost: its inevitable ten- 
dency is to render him a tyrant and an egoist. Knowing 
that woman, through false education, is anxious to marry, 
he imposes hard and unjust conditions after marriage. Albeit 
entirely equal, he yields her a fraction of her rights, keeping 
the rest himself, and wants to be praised for his generosity. 
He even takes credit for the proper maintenance of his 
family, as if to be a buyer of food and raiment gave him 
aclaim to admiration. So accustomed is she to exactions 
and impositions that she is barely conscious of subjection to 
them. More than half the time he fails to suspect his gross 
injustice to her, and when he does he imagines it necessary 
to discipline, or that woman enjoys a goodly degree of op- 
pression. If she would rouse herself and think—ag she has 
begun to do—of what is justly her desert, he would lower 
his crest. Nothing is so excellent fora tyrant as resistance; 
and her gentle resistance would transform him to truer man- 
hood and higher husbandship. Her quiet self-assertion, her 
eloquent plea for equity, within the domestic circle, would 
must be married—to what kind of man, and under what cir- | alter his view as much as his conduct. Ignorance of what 
cumstances, it matters little. If he who first proposes for | he owes her is the source of his undischarged indebtedness. 
her hand be not attractive, she declines. Later, she learns | He is juster than he seems, and would reveal his justice if 
that to expect to love a man before he becomes a husband is | the need were demonstrated. Marital culture is much re- 
the wildest romance. After marriage, affection, interest, quired. Jf he could have a wife less on his terms, more on 
sympathy follow. She is rash to wreck her prospects by hers, and have her only so, he would be far other than he te. 
refusal. If she wait much longer, she will be an old maid. | Woman has already begun to consult her own mind, to listen 
There is nothing terrible in the words; and she confesses she | to her own voice; the gyves of usage are slipping from her 
thinks it better to be such than to wed in cold blood. What form, which, as they slip, is rounded to fresher loveliness. 
a social heresy! Her rectitude is speedily set wrong. To be | To be the custodian of a fellow- creature's happiness, particu 
an old maid is to fly in the face of Providence, which must | larly when the creature is a woman,is an awful responsibility. 
be a fearful thing, since nobody knows what it means. The custodian should give bonds to humanity, in the form of 


nature, habit, law and society—he has over woman. He- 
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devotion, generosity, gentleness, not to abuse his trust; and 
he will ere long. : 

The world moves rapidly. Weare applying new tests, ele- 
vating our standard. Quantity is less, and quality is more. 
Wa are developing the individual, and so improving the race. 
‘To have offspring is rising from obligation to privilege. We 
are spiritualizing the doctrines of Malthus. We are conced- 
ing to the intuitions of woman, invariably above and in ad- 
vance of our lumbering reason. Advanced couples have 
fewer children than was their wont: they prefer fineness to 
number; they think that two or three vigorous, bright, cheer- 
ful, self-poised, cver-balance six or eight who are puny, dull, 
dejected, unsteady. Benevolence is commingling with ma- 
ternity, philanthropy with propagation. Parents are begim- 
‘ning to hold themselves accountable for their progeny, instead 
of thrusting their personality upon Providence. All this is 
the slow though steady triumph of woman, the gradual fur- 
therance of her cause. There is superabundant scope for 
continued progress; but that there has been so muchisa 
cheering sign. 

Not many men are adapted to paternity, while woman is 
innately motherly. With the silent tuition they are receiv- 
ing from her, their suitableness will enhance. Her mental 
and spiritual growth is helping them; by it she is transfus- 
ing herself so as to create sympathy; they are learning to 
feel for and with her. She is unfolding herself in divers 
ways. They frequently fail to perceive it until love’s apoc- 
alypse is written in a flash. They have abode with her in 
mood so unappreciative that, looking into her weary eyes, 
she sees the tenderness so long delayed and answers with 
the gaze of a goddess. It has been said that if maternity 
were interchangeable, there would be only three children to 
afamily. The woman would pear the first, the man the 
second, the woman the third; the fourth would never be 
porn. Many husbands need parturient experience to enable 
them to compassionate their wives (itis a pity it cannot be 
compulsory); but there are others—the gods be thanked !— 
who suffer what their wives suffer; who in strength are all 
man, and in tenderness half woman. Even the stolid and 
insensible will come round to the light in this or another 
generation. The deities of the household are kindling so 
many fires on the hilltop, that the reflection must extend to 
the lowest valley. The sexes are gradually growinginto one 
another, each partaking of what is best in both; but woman 
is affecting and moulding man more than he is her; for she 
is the true_priestess of progress, the apostle of civilization. 

A vast deal is said in these days of the inferiority, equality 
and superiority of woman. She is inferior, equal and supe- 
rior to man, as he is inferior, equal and superior to her’ 
Their equality in the plan of creation, in the scale of human- 
ity, in the affairs of life, in any scheme of the future, is an 
essential and inevitable postulate. They cannot wisely be 
considered apart; for they are always together—alternate 
links in the chain of destiny, different phases of rationality. 
He presupposes and. comprehends her as she does him. They 
pelong to one another as flesh and blood, nerves and brain. 
They are reciprocally creators both physically and spiritually. 
What affects him affects her. When he wrongs her, he 
strikes himself. She is nearer and dearer to Nature than he: 
Nature is a sort of stepmother to man, and any injustice to 
her is entailed upon the race. They cannot be enemies; ir- 
repressible instinct mutually attracts them. They only clash 
to close; quarrel to spice the kisses of reconciliation. Though 
the sun disclose them bitter as wormwood, the moon shall 
detect them sweet as honey. The countless wrongs done to 
her sex by him she divinely forgives and femininely forgets. 
He has only to make atonement. The barbarism in him is 
hard to quench; but he is gradually quenching it with the 
aid of his sister of civilization. Each generation makes 
them better friends. Earthquakes cannot drive them 
asunder. Their adherence is superior to convulsion; the 
estate of continuity is mortgaged to the universe. He or she 
(she is seldom guilty of such folly) who pretends to hate the 
other sex is invariably a dissapointed lover, striving to hide 
the desire to be loved in return. Misanthrope if masculine, 
misogynist is a contradiction. 

The holiest not less than the greatest men have owed their 
best inspirations and noblest acts to woman. Any attempt 
to leave her out inaugurates chaos. The most constant and 
devoted companions of Jesus were women, especially Joanna, 
Salome, Mary Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. They com- 
forted him in his sorrows; cleaved to him in the darkest 
hours; were his true disciples. No swerving in them; uo 
subjection to fear. When the apostles fled, they stocd firm. 
They were earliest at the cross and latest at the tomb. But 
the apostles preached the gospel and told the story of the 
Prince of Peace. Even in that remote age the women 
silently endured, the men faltered and eulogized themselves. 
Some of the best of these were rejectors and betrayers; but 
not a woman was perfidious; not a woman denied her 
Master. 

The canonized sons of the Roman church have been so mor- 
pid, so inhuman in ecclesiastical zeal, that they, if any one, 
would ignore woman in their life and plans. But they have 
not, nor has their creed. The brides of the church have 
always been prolific of proselytes. Rome, if bigoted, is 
supremely shrewd. She invites all women to her arms; 
jmpregnates them with theological enthusiasm, and consigus 
a few to the cloister and sterility. 

Chrysostom gained sustenance and strength from Olympias, 
who, a wealthy and beautiful widow (there is no use of being 
a saint without beauty), was wrought upon by his oratory to 
retire from the world. She renounced everything for the 
church, exemplified by him, and expressed her worship by 
noble acts of charity. Forced into exile, she would if permit- 
ted, have followed him to the world’s end; in the midst of a 
desert, would have perished. joyously clinging to his feet. 
His golden mouth would have been golden to her had it been 
voiceless as the grave; for the man more than the bishop had 
captivated her. Long before cardinals had dreamed of it, 
her love had cannonized Chrysostom. She had made him 
the deity of her heart. 

Jerome was similarly influenced by Paula, and, she by him, 


The descendant of the Scipios and the Gracchi, she exchang- 
ed souls with him while he was her ghostly father—properly 
her spiritual husband. She built monasteries and prayed 
and wept, petitioning Heaven to explain, perhaps, her cease- 
less conflict between love and its suppression. His letter to 
her daughter after her death jg panegyric’s para- 
mount. Doubtless sincere, it is a mixed rhapsody of 
affection for the woman and veneration for the church. It 
is the misdirected passion of a monk half smothered in the 
superstition of his creed. j 

Never was there a purer or more unnatural man than 
Francis of Assisi, founder of the Franciscan friars. One of 
those mysterious voices with which hagiography is penetrat- 
ed called him to the service of his faith. Surrendering his 
inheritance, emptying his purse, giving away his clothes to 
the poor, he became an eleemosynary monomaniac, al ex~ 
treme fanatic. He begged in the streets for money to repair 
churches and convents; he haunted hospitals, nursed pau- 
pers, consorted with outcasts that he might convert them. 
His pride was in his humility. He washed the feet of men- 
dicants, and kissed the ulcers of loathsome lepers. The 
sternest Spartan was a Sybarite to him; eating ashes with his 
scanty crusts; bathing in snow to extinguish natural desire; 
weeping so freely that he would have become blind but for 
painful searing of his face. Year after year he went from 
good-bad to better-worse. Zeal rose to rapture; piety to 
mysticism. His distorted religion killed him at last. His 
was a slow but deliberate suicide. 


Who would think a theologic madman like him would or 
could recognize sex? Hven he had his attraction—monastic 
it seemed to him—to a lovely and splendid woman, whom his 
fanaticism had fascinated. Clara gave up rank, fortune, no- 
ble suiters, every secular delight, to be his disciple, his im- 
material daughter, his unwavering friend. His plaintive elo- 
quence, his sombre ecstasy drew her all to him, and to the 
priestly career he had espoused. When he received her as 
she fled from her ancestral home, sheared the golden glory 
of her hair, covered her rich garments with his coarse habit, 
and led her to the altar, did not even he regret for a moment 
the world he had abjured? Did he not inwardly wish it had 
been a nuptial altar? Did he not secretly kiss the yellow 
tress he had retained? Did he not long to strain, though but 
for the fraction of a minute, that fresh and beautiful girl to 
his arid and starving heart? Hmulating him, she established 
the order of Franciscan nuns, and vied with her beloved 
master in self-abnegation, ecclesiastic observances, and offi- 
ces of benevolence. Long after when Francis’s corpse was 
carried by the convent where Clara dwelt, she begged the 
privilage of kissing the hands and garments of the dead, and 
with streaming eyes and throbbing breast prayed for the re- 
pose of his soul. The fire of her life went out with his. She 
still followed her lowly round of noble acts; but she had. 
parted with herself. Ceaselessly she besought heaven to 
take her home—heaven was twice heaven since he was there; 
her orisons were answered in mercy and she went, as she 
believed, directly to God, with “ Francis” as her celestial 
password. 

Frances de Chantal was another of the saintly spirits who, 
mistaking the divine for the human, dedicated themselves 
thereto. Her husband having been killed while hunting, she 
vowed, though still young and extremely handsome, never 
to marry again. A new drift was given to her life. She 
fixed her pleasure in providing for the sick and poor; at the 
same time educating her children with the greatest care. 
Little more than thirty, she became acquainted with Francis 
of Sales, and placed herself under his guidance. Having been 
informed of his project to establish the Visitation, she con- 
curred in it so eagerly that she first instituted the order at 
Annecy, and before her death had founded seven-and-thirty 
of those religious houses. Frances and Francis—the likeness 
of their names was mirrored in their nature—were complete 
correspondents. Their biography is as romantic as the tales 
of Scudery. They are asserted to have met in visions before 
they had met corporeally; their whole career, so intimately 
associated, is a series of temptations, struggles and self- 
conquests, the last accomplished by their burning devotion 
to their creed. This eventually subordinated passion, but 
only at the expense of moral sanity. She was Hecla beneath 
its snows, a8 so many fine, highly-disciplined women are—a 


lake of flame in a rim of ice. Her letters blaze with in- 


tensity, throb with disappointment; but the intensity and 
disappointment are governed by the frenzy of consecration. 
They are more than instructive, they are illuminating. He 
who would learn of the contest of fire and frost in a woman’s 
preast—the fire all the fiercer for the frost in the air—and of 
the final triumph of the frost, should read the written secrets 
of Frances de Chantal. His self-chastisement had been 
severer, as may be seen in his ‘‘ Deyout Life;’’ still, his cor- 
respondence with her evinces the ardor of his temperament, 
the fierce needs of his nativity. He thought of her at the 
Eucharist; she was the miracle that changed to blood the 
sacramental wine. She was to him, though unconsciously, 
the incarnation of the Virgin; she was in idea everything that 
woman can be to man. He carried her in his soul. She 
beamed through every moment of the day ; she was the com- 
panion. of bis ecstacies. He called her fellow-worker, sister, 
daughter, saint; while every fibre of his being must have told 
him she should have been his wife. 

Such exampies of cloistered women prove that love, how- 
ever hidden or disguised, is the pole-star of every woman’s 
heaven. From the cradle to the grave the line of affection 
is unbroken. It begins with the mother and the doll, and 
ends with man or God (these are easily convertible to her)-— 
often the God in man, or the man in God. She instinctively 
and involuntarily idealizes, and from her idealization ascends 
her worship. Supremely personal, she wants personality. If 
it be lacking, she creates it. Emblems help her to do this; 
hence she delights in emblems. She hates abstractions; they 
are meaningless to her. The concrete is the food of her heart; 
she would not barter a flush of sentiment for a field of 
science. A slight caress is dearer thau a principle of devo- 
tion. She is a poet and an artist from her passion for beauty 
and her joy in form, Manners, modes, graces, golars, pez- 


fumes, sounds, stir and intoxicate her. She is sovereignly 


sensuous, and yet profoundly spiritual. Full of outward in- 
consistencies, she has yet inner harmonies to which man is, 


in a double sense, a stranger. Her heart and conscience are 


such neighbors that the troubles of one disturb the peace of 


the other. Her friendship, reverence, worship, consecration, 


sacrifice, spring from the same source. Countess Matilda, of 


Tuscany, Mary Unwin, Sophie Swetchine, Bettina Brentano, 
tbe Princess de Lamballe were all sisters, moved by a varia- 
tion of love. Religieuses become such because disappointed, 
bereaved, or longing for a love they fancy earth cannot yield. 
They either incarnate Divinity, or, like Clara and Paula, 


divinize humanity. If women considered God impersonal, 
after the manner of philosophers and scientists, they could 


not cleave to theology; their creed, but not their faith, would. 
be destroyed. With their mental eye they see Jesus, geutle, 


sad, beautiful, benignant, as Mary and Martha saw him, 


wandering and preaching in Judea, and are won to Chris- 
tianity by his essentially feminine character, by his reflection 


of their ideals, by his extreme goodness to women. For 


what they believe of him they accept any dogma they are 
bred to; remember the spirit of Love, and forget the tenets. 
There is no fundamental difference in cultured women’s 
faith whatever their sect. Roman, Mohammedan, Greek, 
Protestant, Hebrew, they adhere to the spirit, and glide over 
the doctrines easily and gracefully. It is said that Catholic 
women instinctively, insensibly, have Jesus in their prayer- 
ful thought more than the Virgin, while the men of the 


church appeal to Mary, which is at least natural, since affinity 


for sex is the principle of creation. Divinity generally suc- 


ceeds humanity in the feminine mind, or is a substitute for 


it. Scarcely any woman can contain more than one strong, 


engrossing affection at one time, unless it be the maternal 
and uxorial; and that is prone to interfere with, if not to 
modify this. When spontaneity is in the retort, the distilla- 
tion is sexual love. It has been a complaint of theologians 
than an enamored woman neglects her ecclesiastical duties. 
A clever abbe has affirmed that he could tell when his sister 
bad quarrelled with her lover, by her renewed interest in 
the mass. She was in attendance every morning during the 
estrangements; but when she had made her peace with her 
gallant, she stayed away altogether. He has further re- 
marked that any woman under the caress of a man grows 
heedless of tho goodness of the Lord. Lisette Lebrun ex- 
plains the trespass by saying that Man is here, while God is 
so very far away. 

Go where you may, in or out of civilization, you will always 
find that love in some form or other, secret or avowed, is the 
impulse and incentive of woman. Herein conjoin the squaw 
in the wigwam, the queen on the throne, the nun in the 
cloister, the radical on the platform, the fine lady in the 
drawing-room, the peasant in the hovel, the pariah of the 
street. 

The dullest or commonest man seems conscious of woman’s 
susceptibility to amatory madness which shall become, in an 
jdeal state, the sweetest sanity. Affectionateness is her 
strong-weak side, and he unremittingly attacks it. She has 
a haunting apprehension that in some great prevailing love, 
thrilling her blood and brain, her nerves and heart, lie her 
safety and her peace. But she can never anticipate it, or 
measure its force. It may notcome. To many it does not; 
to others it comes too late; whence agonizing repression or 
broken vows—tragedies without end, sometimes without 
name. Voluntarily she would wait, vaguely feeling the dan- 
ger of mistake. But there are so irrational reasons for as- 
suming to be fond. Marriage urged on one hand, proposed 
on the other—and ths price of it the slightest show of prefer- 
ence, or a despondent “Yes.” Comparatively few wives 
who are not disappointed. Still, they are wives—yea, 
the wifeliest of wives. No matter. It is a turn of the 
wheel, a plunge in the dark. The wheel breaks; the dark 
holds unsuspected harms. After all, it might be worse ; and 
yet, ah, dream forever fled! it might be so infinitely better. 

The man announces his love, pelieving the announcement 
enough to insure reciprocity. The woman tries to think she 
hears a faint echo in her own heart. She cannot catch it. 
The original sound is repeated: it is sweeter than before and 
grows sweoter each time she turns it over in hermind. “I 
love you!” in every language, to any woman’s ear, is ravish- 
ing music. The phrase never wearies—holds freshness to the 
last. The three monosyllables contain inexhaustible variety 
to craving consciousness ; they are the quintessence of 
Beethoven’s symphonies. She is liable to mistake the long- 
ing for the thing longed for. Still, she cannot discover the 
inward response. Haply, it is there, and she incapable of 
understanding it. But she is loved. Of that she is assured ; 
and love, she has heard, begets love. She cannot be indif- 
ferent. The hour of her fate may be on the point of striking. 
She yields from indoctrination, against her intuition; her 
mould is taken, her future twisted. 

Woman does not comprehend, in her innocence, that often 
the love man professes is libidinous; that what rivets her 
releases him; that dedication with her is to him indulgence. 
Sad experience frequently fails to teach her. Hach new 
talker of love is likely to be hailed as the atoner of his pre- 
‘ceders. In spite of warning, she refuses to distrust fair words 
and fond promises. All men, she thinks, cannot be false and 
licentious. Oh, no! but so many of them, from viscious 
training, are without principle respecting women. If the 
epic of all who have been unfortunate were written, the argu- 
ment would be: ‘‘ He swore that he loved me, and I was so 
foolish as to believe him. I suppose, too, L should believe him 
again. Perhaps he meant better than he did.” 

It is melancholy as amazing that nearly any ‘inflated 
fellow can conjure woman’s heart with “I love you!” until 
it shall open like the rose, exhaling its earliest freshness and 
its last perfume. As love is the fountain of her highest and 
only permanent happiness, 16 is, immediately or meciately, 
the source of her woes. Romantic as it rings, her burdens 
grow light; her griefs are fleeting while Eros stands at her 
side. Leaning on the god, her strength returns and she 
descries the blue beyond the cloud. To love and be loved. is 
the answer to her questioning of fate; it is her ideal real- 
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ized, her problem solved. With such possession her lasting 
discontent is simply impossible. 

Man’s satisfaction—if he ever attain it—comes through 
many channels and goes through more. He wants wealth, 
power, fame, position, outward worship, inward tranquility. 
Having these, he hankers after distinction in new fields; 
scorns what he has and values the ungained. Love is sweet, 
precious—to his vanity—but no given amount is enough. All 
the love of mature womanhood would barely content him ; 
he would be found impatiently waiting for, fondly expectant 
of the rising generation. Sometimes he discovers the woman 3 
then his fidelity is insured. She is sparse, however. There 
are but a few of her, and so many are in quest of her, that 
she is not equal to the desired distribution. The class of 
men who can fill and hold women is twenty times as large as 
the class of women that can filland hold men. Woman is 
satisfied with little if she can have it long; man is resigned 
to much if he can have it short. 


Life goes ill with woman in the main. Nevertheless, her 
original stock of hope, elasticity and cheerfulness is so greatly 
in excess of ours, that in the third, fourth and fifth acts of 
the tragic-comedy, hers is the ampler residue, Nature, who 
allotted her the larger share of suffering, in mercy granted 
her superior endurance. It is particularly hard that she 
should be beset in her youth by the hunger of the heart, and 
persecuted through man by the hunger of the senses. As 
respects her, no sin so sinless as her fall, and none so in- 
humanly punished. On him who betrays her through her 
deepest trust and holiest feeling, the world yet refrains from 
placing the responsibility. So foulan injustice cannot with- 
stand much longer the advancing wave of progress. 

Woman is continually accused of severer judgment than 
man has for the cunningly-contrived frailty of her sisters. 
It would be insolent, indeed, if he whose kind were guilty of 
the wrong should be the louder in denunciation of the be- 
trayed. Woman’s harshness springs from her sense of self 
protection. She regards her. sister’s lapse as a possible im- 
putation upon herself, and her indignation, always over- 
stated, is an impulsive effort to avert suspicion. The vestal 
law was not of her making, nor has any outgrowth of it re- 
ceived her sanction. ‘The enactments and fulminations 
against violation of chastity came from man, as is evident 
from his assumed impeccability in a matter in which he 
must always be the chief sinner. The gentle Nazarene has 
given his judgment on this subject, and the justice and 
beauty of his teaching render it immortal. It is singular 
how Hebrew savageness, Roman barbarity and monkish 
superstition have perpetuated an iniquity, and influenced 
the nineteenth century to their indorsement. Woman knows 
how man selfishly prizes in her what he is perpetually striving 
to rob her of, and feels bound to denounce his victim lest 
she should appear by charity, or even silence, to lay the fault 
where it belongs. 


This is the entire cause of her spoken acrimony; and only 
upon ordinary women can it be honestly charged, Those 
who are strong and broad, fine and pure, have no gibes to 
hurl at the fallen or betrayed. They are the first to shield 
and the last to condemn. ‘Their lenity to the error is usually 
in exact proportion to their power of resistance. They who 
are themselves above suspicfon seldom suspect or are ungen- 
erous to others. We are least forgiving to that which we 
feel ourselves likeliest to commit. Men of the world say 
that women of infirmest reputation have least measure to 
their wrath against members of their sex in the same category 
who have been incontestably exposed. Copious revilement 
is always a bad sign. The feminine smircher of character is 
apt to be thought indebted to her own garments for the 
abundant soil she handles so freely and malignantly. 


Nature seems cruel to woman in more ways than one; 
quite overbalancing her kindness of another sort. If the 
sharper the thorn, the brighter the crown, she must be some 
time superbly diademed. Why should she, after falling a 
prey to a dissolute rover, be forsaken in her misfortune, all 
the responsibility and result resting on her injured head? 
That is one of the many problems of destiny w.1ich must be 
reserved for a clearer future. Let us presume it is for the 
pest. The inducement is powerful to any one not a pessi- 
mist, because it now appears decidedly for the worst. One 
thing is plain every where—Nature’s prevision and provision 
for replenishment. In her determination to insure the race, 
she is careless of the suffering or sacrifice of individuals. 
Our (man’s) feeling is for the individual, especially the Ego, 
with relative indifference to the race. Perhaps, in some of 
the worlds to come, by way of compensation, women will be 
the race and we the individuals. Then we shall find how we 
like it. How, in such case, we shall fill the new sphere with 
maundering and hubbub, and protest against the decrees of 
the gods in another Titanic rebellion ! 


Could woman get rid of affection and maternity, as we y 


should desire to under her conditions and limitations, she 
would be emancipated from the greater part of her trials. and 
sorrows. But since with those would go likewise her conso- 
lationsand her joys, she would prefer to keep the bitter with 
the sweet. She has graceful resignation, notwithstanding 


her refined sensuousness, her fondness for luxury, to hair- | 


cloth shirts, lonely vigils, punitions of the flesh and tortures 
of the spirit. We are not, in these self-indulgent days, of 
the martyr brood or sacrificial school; and we maryel she 
should be. We declare it is because she is noti logical (it is 
always safe, having no other fault to find, to,censure her for 
Jack of logic); and we are ready to admit, pesides, that a 
woman under provocation, may do anything. Oh, yes; she 
will even love us; though perfect self-knowledge and candor 
might compel us to confess the provocation extremely slight. 

It were better for woman, in present being, if love were 
Jess to her; but, ultimately, she who has held love highest 
and firmest must be the richest reaper. To lose faith in love 
is to despair of humanity, to distrust the universe. What- 
ever there be of immortality must spring from love, which is 
creative, and hence continuous. Haply, woman’s vision is 
clearer than our own. While we draw chords and measure 
ares, she may have taken the circle in. The logic which we 
“Ansist she so sadly needs may be superfluous. Its yery ab“ 


sence attests her intuition; denotes the superiority of spirit- 
ual wings over material feet. That she so engenders and 
clings to love, through fortune fair or foul, is testimony of its 
final excellence for her. Love flows through her in a 
thousand channels, each stream reflecting the sky under 
which it glides and glints. That which she pictures she 
rarely meets with here; but when she does, she breathes 
though in a desert, the amaranths of Paradise. Howbeit, in 
its stead, affections come, which, less exalted and distracting, 
more fairly fit the mediate mood. These are expressed in 
kinship, friendship, maternity, acts of benevolence, offices 
of gentleness, worship of the unknown, cultivation of the 
good, appreciation of the beautiful, or, all else denied, in the 
enjoyment of others. 

The wretched beggar, old and outcast, will forget her ugli- 
ness, her rags, the biting blast, her hunger and her hopeless- 
ness, in watching from the frozen street, by the window’s 
flashing light, the pure and happy bride who nestles to the 
heart she can truly call her own. The poor vagrant is a 
woman still; all her misery has not quenched the instinct of 
her sex. She beholds herself, her possible self, in the fair 
bride who seems native to another sphere, and is drawn to 
her by the yearning for beauty that no suffering nor degra- 
dation can entirely destroy. She drinks in the scene until 
she is for the moment purified; and when the rude police- 
man drives her away with an oath, she lifts her hands to the 
howling night and says, ‘‘God bless her!”’ 

The might-have-been, even going beyond prenatal causes, 
never dies in the feminine breast. Woman, losing the love 
that is her birthright, accepts the poorest substitute with 
resignation; and yet believes against reason and analogy, be- 
lieves, too, in her inmost soul, that what time has deprived 
her of, eternity shall certainly restore. 

JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 


PROSTITUTION—ITS NATURE AND CURE. 
PHILADELPHIA, May, 1874. 

Prostitution of the sexual functions is incontrovertibly 
the legitimate offspring of our present Christian system of 
an indissoluble monogamic marriage. When monogamy, as 
a sexual system, is more scientifically considered and more 
fully developed upon that basis, with the divine principles of 
wisdom and love ramifying the structure of human develop- 
ment, then and not until then will sexual prostitution in all 
its forms be diminished and finally cease to exist, Under 
the present existing social conditions, built up under a false 
idea of religion, prostitution is demanded as a necessity of 
the times by both sexes, and this lecherous demand will be 
naturally supplied so long as the present unbalanced condi- 
tion of the social nature in man exists. Man, in his proud 
and imperious estate, manifests his sexual wants and dictates 
the terms of gratification, when lo and behold numbers of the 
opposite sex arise to gratify his sexual desires, perverted into 
sensuality by the decrees of the priesthood. 


Moral reformers ! Anti-prostitutionists! if you desire to 
arrest the progress of sexual prostitution, slacken the wild 
and inharmonious intellectual development of man as it now 
exists—mainly the result of enforced undeveloped mono- 
gamic relations, founded on a strict, unyielding and indisso- 
luble basis—and institute a system of education, wherein the 
emotional or affectional nature of the sexes will be harmoni- 
ously developed side by side and degree by degree with the 
intellectual faculties of the soul. Nature demands this sym- 
metrical unfoldment of the human soul, and disaster will 
follow its non-observanee, resulting in an increased strength, 
vigor and growth of the gigantic system of prostitution 
cormmensurate with the manifestation of a strictly observed 
Christianized marriage system. 
Itis a natural condition of the unbalanced creative powers 
of society, and can only be remedied by a radical change of 
the social and consequent sexual relations now existing, nur- 
tured and controlled by the church, a power which is and 
always has been inimical to a practical realization of human 
progress. 
The religion of humanity—the god-given religion of pro- 
gression and freedom—the best and most soul-satisfying reli- 
| gious system extant, had its birth, as every one knows, out- 
side of the church, and has uobly and fearlessly battled 
against the errors, superstitions and hypocricies engendered 
by the priestly influences through the past ages, until py its 
repeated struggles it has attained its present strength and 
power, even to the undermining of the existing status of 
Christianity and its bastardly creation, the modern moloch- 
serving marriage system. When it becomes more fully 
established, then will the immatured customs of society dis- 
appear, and the beautiful light of science be discernible in 
the construction and regulation of the people in all their 
political, social, sexual and religious relations. 

The power of expansion dwells in the spontaneity of our 
natures, and when restrained and crippled, our growth is 
“arrested and the fitness of things destroyed, leading to a 
' state of anarchy, revolution and final reconstruction—to the 
credit of God, let it be said. The power of contraction, on 
the other hand, is the force of selfishness permeating our 
natures and dwarfing our spirituality. Eternally man must 
expand, otherwise he becomes a burden and a clog to the de- 
velopment of his race. Give man and woman entire free- 
dom in the sense that individual sovereignty or the freedom 
of each individual terminates where the freedom of all other 
individuals commences, and the germs of progress implanted 
within every soul will germinate, grow, and in time produce 
fruit that will bless humanity. Restrain the functional activ- 


will inevitably in time make monstrosities of them; for 
nature tends to harmonization, and any effort to thwart her 
action produces a condition of discord and consequently an 
unbalanced development, the bane of a progressive society. 
No human law can eradicate the natural system of prosti- 
tution, as it is termed—though a child of the so-called divine 
institution of marriage—for it is in accord with the divine 
laws of nature, and was not created by any human enact- 
ment; neither can it be consigned to the shades of oblivion, 
except through the processes of nature, which alone are pow- 


ities of individuals in whatever direction you please, and you j- 


erful for purification. The tone of society must be changed, 

and instead of condemnation being the absorbing and ruling 

passion of the anti-prostitution party—only in name, however, 

for they are really its only defenders and supporters—the 

spirit of benevolence and charity should rule through the 

love element all the actions of its constituent members. The 

power to destroy resides alone in the source to create, hence 

the fruitless attempts of-self-righteous men to destroy the 

idol raised up for them to worship by the undeveloped and 

unrefined conditions of society. True lives, unrestrained by 

law, will eradicate all the imperfections of our natures and 

promote the growth of the all good and divine principle 

within us. Davin S. CADWALLADER. 
“DROPPED DEAD.” 

All royal strengths in life, until the end, 

Will bear themselves still royally. Degrees 

Of dying they know not; the muddy lees 

They will not drink; no man shall see them bend 

Or slacken in the storm ; no man can lend 

To them. Those feeble souls who crouch on knees 

That fail and cling to shadows of lost ease, 

Death tortures, But, as kings to kings may send, 

He challenges the strong. 


Such death as this 
O’ertakes great love; a lesser love will miss 
Such stroke; may dwindle painfully away, 

And fade, and simply cease to breathe, some day. 
But great loves, to the last, have pulses red; 

All great loves that have ever died dropped dead. 


“WEARY OF LIFE.” 


Such is the heading of an article in tho Chicago Post of a 
recent date, which isthe sad record of the sad ending of. the 
life of a once joyous girl, who was seduced, whose affections 
were trifled with, the male wretch deluding her with repeated. 
promises of marriage. She was not the only one he has 
ruined; others there are whose hopes have been blighted and 
blasted, who have become pariahs, while he has retained his 
respectability and walked unblushingly through the streets 
of Chicago, as though he was not a moral leper. He held a 
responsible position, being ticket fagent at Chicago for one 
of the principal railroads. 

The young girl, who did not dare to face a frowning world, 
but cheated society out of its scandals and denunciations, 
had once before committed abortion through his solicitation 
and aid to avertthat dark and terrible doom she knew society 
would heartlessly pronounce on her and his offspring. He 
kept up his relations to the girl all the time, holding out the 
lure of marriage, in the end disavowing tne often repeated 
promiseshe had made. Then the horrid truth flashed up that 
she must be ostracised, and henceforth walk life’s avenues 
undera shadow. She dared the “dread unknown,” and by 
poison, in the frenzy of her soul, went to the angels where 
she will receive the justice denied her here. A sweet life 
ended prematurely by reason of man’s heartlessness ? 

Ah, the hellishness of this rotten compound of religion. 
and society. The Church anathematizes, and society pours 
out vials of wrath on the female who may “sin” as it is 
said, but leaves the real culprit, the man, alone, if it does not 
coddle and fete him. Whence comes such rank injustice? 
Why this partiality? Why this crucifixion of the woman, 
this condoning the man! The essential root of the 
whole matter is in that wicked subordination of woman 
which is recorded in Genesis as the fiat of the Almighty, 
runs all through the Jewish scriptures and has been 
interpolated in the so-called Christian system. Here is the 
cause of that terrible shadow which rests on the path of wo- 
man, and is the excuse of the inequality which runs through 
our laws and usages, and tinctures so{darkly public opinion. It 
has a religious basis, and that religion which stands on such 
an unmitigated wrong must be overthrown. That church 
which preaches the subordination of woman and makes possi- 
ble the tyrannies of sex must be plotted out of existence ; 
not by force, but by the use of pen, press and tongue, which 
shall teach a better and purer philosophy, and introduce a new 
gospel according to the needs of the age. While the church 
teaches and makes God sanction so monstrous an error that 
the woman is the inferior of man, a semi-chatel to become 
at will the sport of his vagaries or the minister to his lust, 
we shall continue to have such tragedies, just such men as 
this Guy Harrington to riot on the youth and beauty of the 
land. These things and many other rank injustices are pos- 
gible, because they are the legitimate outgrowth of the Bible 
and theology. The more I see, the more I study, the more I 
contemplate man in his manifold possibilities and relations, 
the more clearly do I see the necessity of tearing away from 
the Bible and the church the authority and sacredness 
which have been wrapped around them. The treatment of 
the disorders of society must be radical; we must go down 
to first principles and there bare ourselves to rear the new 
edifice of freedom, political, industrial and social. Noth- 
ing can be too radical, so be it that justice and equity are 
attained, and men and women stand forth in the sovereignty 
inhering in each individual of the race. The watchword. 
must be: Up with humanity and down with everything 
which stands in the way of progress. 

WILLIAM FOSTER, JR. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L., May 25, 1874. 


FREE LOVE AND ITS ACCUSERS. 


No. 1. 
HENRY JAMES. 


Editors of the Weekly : 

I propose to confine myself to some strictures upon some 
of the censors of social freedom. But Ido not propose to 
notice at any length those who make the R. P. Journal their 
mouthpiece, for the reason that such, as a rule, need a great, 
deal of cleansing before they can ascend to a comprehension 
of the subject upon which they are expending so much bitter- 
ness of spirit and so many foul epithets. 

The soulin whom the crude sap of the passions has been, 
cultured, refined and ripened into a state of pure innocence, 
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or one who is born to such an inheritance, does not cherish 

: profane thoughts or imaginations, nor deal in gross or ob- 
scene epithets, nor is he ever on the watch, in the hope, 
desire or expectancy of discovering sin, profanity, licen- 
tiousness or any evil whatsoever inanother. Both the grossly 
carnal and sensual, and the spiritually cultured and refined, 
must see and contemplate all things through the media of 
their own particular states of passion; and if the medium be 
foul with unchastity or only with crudity, how can the seer 
see anything clear in the object? Even the purest snow 
seen through dirty glass wears a dirty aspect. 

Hence, when those who go over conventional boundaries 
in the pursuit of a broader, purer, freer and higher life are 
charged with being “ licentious,” “ seeking the gratification 
of their fleshly appetities,” “ prostitutes,” “bawds” and the 
like, I know the kind of fortress from whence these missiles 
are hurled. And whosoever hurls them does thereby make 
proclamation of his own uncleanness. 

So I let them pass with the remark, that while striking 
outwardly at Mrs. Woodhull or some one else, these all are 
fighting the devil of lust and sensualism in their own souls; 
and at present they cannot understand and so are unfit for 
any other criticism than what comes of their own self- 
scourgings. 

But there are others who have deeper insigat; being un- 
folded to that state where they “see men as trees walking,” 
and have some strong glimmerings of truth on this subject, 
and one of the most noteworthy among these is Henry 
James, who has appeared in the character of censor upon 
the doctrines of free-love in several late numbers of the 
WEEKLY. 

In the number for April 18 he speaks of marriage as ‘the 
divinest boon imaginable to our race.” And then again he 
says: “The end of marriage as a civic institution is the 
family. But the family is now blocking the way of society, 
which is God’s family.” So he would have us ease off a little 
“by greater freedom of divorce.” 

If I should say the landscape with all the varied objects of 
nature and art is a divine boon, would not some one have 
the kindness to tell me, that the gift of sight whereby I am 
enabled to see and enjoy all these things isagreater? But 
given the eyes and all the objects. suppose some one should 
Propose to bundage everybody’s eyes in such a way that they 
eould see only one object, on the plea that we abuse our 
sight and it may become a source of danger to the public wel- 
fare; and it is done, and even worse; everybody’s eyes are 
shut fast up, and none are allowed to see at all lawfully, 
except such as wear the bandages, and they look at the one 
object through the small hole until their eyes ache; while 
some refuse to have their eyes closed or even to wear band- 
ages, and they are sinners, prostitutes, ete. 

And some, believing that the full use of the eyes is the 
essential to their right use, and on the whole it will be the 
best thing all Tound, propose to remove the bandages alto- 
gether. “No!” says Mr. James; you can see now all that 
you ought to see threugh an opening made on purpose; the 
bandage “isa discipline and a chastening to your sight, and is 
the divinest boon imaginable.” “It ig true, the bandage blocks 
the way to your seeing, comprehending and enjoying God’s 
universe—his family; and so I am in favor of greater free- 
dom to take it off, only on condition that you wear it all the 
time.” 


The illustration, I grant is no way up to the reality, never- 
theless it helps. But really marriage is not the divinest boon, 
even if it be any boon at all more than relatively. The 
divinest boon to our race is the social affections, which have 
their root in sex, by which we are so bountifully and beauti- 
fully adapted to the highest and holiest enjoyment of society, 
which is as Mr. James, truly says, God’s family. Now, mar- 
riage he also tells us, “is blocking the way of this family.” 
How then can it be sucha divine boon? 

The social affections which find their highest expressions 
through the ministry of sex are the natural endowments; the 
gifts of God to ourrace which draw us instinctively into fellow- 
ship and communion one with another. And Emerson truly 
says: ‘The universe ig the bride of the soul; ali private 
sympathy is partial. Two human beings are like globes, 
which can touch only in a point, and while they remain in 
contact, all other points of each of the spheres are inert; 
their turn must also come ; and the longer a particular union 
lasts the more energy of appetency the parts not in union ac- 
quire,” and this describes marriage exactly. 

This statement rests upon this broad ground, that as each 
soul has an infinite kinship and relation with all souls, so 
they seek for sympathy, and can find no permanent rest, 
but in fellowship and communion with all in the deepest, 
most interior and sacred forms of expression involved in the 
relation of “pride.” 

Now, these affections include not only the eyes, but the 
ears, and all the senses of the soul. And these are all band- 
aged by marriage in such a way that all their native cur- 
rents are barred and obstructed. And there come eddies, 
whirlpools, cataracts and floods in consequence. And all 
these come naturally enough. 

Two globes, by the law of marriage, are kept in constant 
eontact at only one point. And the longer a particular union 
lasts, the more hungry the parts not in union become. Now, 
what is wanted is, that we shall become so imsphered ina 
true society that the whole of each soul may feel the contact, 
sympathy and support of its fellows at every point. And 
this, and nothing more and nothing less, is the aim of all free 
lovers who are worthy of that name. Now, to this state of 
things marriage is truly blocking the way; and in order that 
“ God’s family ” may move on, marriage must get out of 
the way. And this is precisely the ground assumed by Mr. 
James, only he would have the two antagonisms dwell 
together in peace somehow, of which he knows not. 

I hardly know to what extent I have a right to criticism of 
this letter of Mr. James, as he says subsequently it was never 
intended for publication. But on what ground had he war- 
rant for writing thus, even privately, to a friend? 

“The free lover wants * * not a reformation of men’s man- 
pera, but a revolution * * whereby the flesh shall be supreme 


marry them whenever they want a legal sexual slave, they 
being allowed a slight choice of master, but, like the wages 
slave, a master they must have or starve, and are also able to 
keep a full supply of promiscuous slaves both for married 
and unmarried men—the celibate woman being bidden to re- 
main so till an owner offers himself, and if poor’ and having 
to work for a living, kept at the verge of starvation, so that 
they are ready when called upon to choose; and, if no master 
offers himself, bad trade ora hundred mischances may force 
them into the promiscuous market. 

Thus, under all conditions while the present social system 
lasts, the greater Proportion of women must be either legal 
or promiscuous slaves, or looked upon as contemptible old 
maids to be laughed at; and while freedom for women is de- 
nied, it must be so, for it would not doto allow public opinion 
to regard as honorable any condition for women but that of 
sexual slavery to some one man, and when some other con- 
dition is regarded as honorable the present social system will 
soon end, as the slaves will soon escape. 

Now this cannot come to pass except by the efforts of the 
social slaves themselves, who must insist on freedom, assist- 
ed by such of the men as prefer justice to power, and can see 
that slavery is injurious to both master and slave, for slavery of 
no kind has ever been abolished except the slaves were anxious 
to be free and willing to strive for freedom; for if some mas- 
ters were willing to abolish a slave system of any kind, and 
the slaves were desirous of having a master, it would only 
result in a transfer of ownership, and it is impossible to sup- 
pose that masters would be unanimous in wishing to abolish 
a slave system, and the slaves still cling to it, in which case 
the masters would have to educate the slaves for freedom. : 

Hoping that you and your fellow-sister workers will still 
push the work along, and believing that many men will be 
found to back your efforts, believe me to be your well-wisher, 

No?fTiIncHAM, England. THOS. SMITH. 


and the spirit subservient. He doesn’t believe in the social 
destiny of man, and disposes himself to reconstruct the 
world simply by overturning it, or substituting universal 
discord in place of partial order. He holds that man is ab- 
solutely free, in respect to outward compulsion and inward 
constraint; that he is essentially devoid of obligation, either 
to his fellow-men or to himself—in a word, he is his own sole 
law, and hence is never so unmanly as when he obeys the 
voice of conscience, in preference to that of appetite or 
passion.” 

Is it any wonder that, after having crammed into a single 
paragraph such a solid mass of falsehood without a single re- 
deeming truth, Mr. James feels called upon to tell his friend 
that he is not a chimpanzee? And Iam bound to believe it. 
For no chimpanzee or other ape, not eyen the most savage 
gorilla, would be guilty of such wholesale and unmitigated 
misrepresentation. And had it been written by some igno- 
rant blockhead, I could have found somewhere an apology 
for him; but in the cultured, enlightened and scholarly Mr. 
JAMES, this mode of dealing with a conscientious, sincere 
and, I hold, enlightened, clear-headed and pure-hearted class 
of his fellow beings, who, in their own way and under the 
strongest sense of right, are doing their best to reform exist- 
ing abuses, is altogether reprehensible, and his shame is all 
the more shameful. 

And all this and much more of the same character and 
quality Mr. James has said in defense of marriage and against 
free love, which is its antithesis. Are the advocates and de- 
fenders of marriage, or the opponents of social freedom, 
under the necessity of resorting to such wretched shifts ? 

When full deliverance comes to the soul—when the pas- 
sions no longer rule and control a man, he no longer needs 
the strait-jacket of marriage. And from long experience 
and close observation of the ch«racter and conduct of people, 
I am fully satisfied that a large share, if nót the whole, of 
this constant abuse and misrepresentation of the character 
and aims of those who aspir s after affectional and social free- 
dom, comes of disturbanée in the souls of these accusers; 
and instead of fighting the lustful devil in themselves di- | 
rectly, they fight him by an indirection, smiting outward, 
at what they fancy to be him in other people. 

It was my purpose to notice Mr. James’s more recent let- 
ter to Mr. Andrews, but this article has already run to 
greater length than I intended, and so must defer that to the 
future. Lorine Moopy. 


SELLING INDULGENCES. 


Our Protestant neighbors have been very severe in their 
condemnation of the Catholics for selling indulgence to sin 
and yet they have all been engaged in the same business 
according to their own interpretation of sin. It is a settled 
fact, well known to all educated Christians, that the original 
sin which, according to the old Jewish fable, brought knowl- 
edge, shame and death into the world, and gave total depray- 
ity as an inheritance to the race, was sexual intercourse. 
Eve first saw this in the serpent, when controlied by Mr. 
Satan the enemy of God, who thus enticed her to coax Adam 
into what the Cbristian world and all civilized nations that 
derive their morals from the Jewish fables pronounce a sin, 
when not permitted by authority of Church or State, each 
claiming the right to permit people to do wrong by selling 
them the indulgence to sin. The old Roman Church denies 
all other right but her own, as she asserts that itis a God- 
granted indulgence, and that God has not delegated to any 
other power the right to sell it; and hence she holds all 
merely legal or Protestant marriages null and void, and the 
parties, if they have sexual intimacy under them, as adulter- 
ers, and committing the forbidden sin which brought shame 
and death into our world as well as knowledge of good and 
evil. s 
The Church early seized this powerful incentive to human 
activity and attempted to control it for her use, and she has 
largely succeeded; and the State, seeing her success, has 
attempted to divide it with her or to control it without her 
consent in some countries, and hence a conflict, and the lib- 
eralized marriage and divorce laws as a result of the conflict. 
The truth is the act is not and never was a sin, unless it was 
a trespass {or carried out some kind of deception, and then 
no marriage law or authority of Church or State could make 
it less so or less a sin. The authority of Church or State 
could in no case and no wise alter the moral nature of the 
act in which two persons alone are morally responsible. No 
statute of State nor ordinance of Church can remove the 
criminality of an act that is a sin in itself, nor can they make 
an act sinful that is not so by nature and man’s constitution; 
hence we deny all authority of Church or State to fix crimi- 
nality or penalty to any natural act of individuals. We 
deny their right to sell indulgences to men to commit rapes 
on women, or to take their lives by sexual trespass, or to 
women to poison men with an unhealthy and polluted mag- 
netism. The proper business of Church and State in the 
relations of the sexes is to protect individuals, male and 
female, in their natural rights, and see that parents care 
properly for their children, which would be greatly lessened 
in numbers by changing our system to perfect protection of 
woman, and yet more would live, and those raised be much 
better generated and hence be better men and women. The 
Church and State should be compelled to admit that sexual 
intercourse is no sin, or to stop selling indulgences to par- 
ties tocommit it. 

It is certain from the testimony of thousands of living and 
dead witnesses that under these indulgences called marriage 
certificates (or licenses) the act is oftener a sin or trespass 
than when performed without such license, and oftener re- 
sults in undesired maternity and unwelcome children, and far 
oftener in the death of one of the parties thus licensed to 
the trespass right. One-half the men that get marriage 
licenses (certificates) get them for the express purpose of 
sexual indulgence, and most of them pay little attention to 
nature or the condition or fitness of the occasion, or effect 
upon the victim of their lust, as they have all the sin set aside, 
and having marital rights which control sexually the wife, 
they recklessly go on to the destruction of the weaker of the 
two constitutions, and if the woman fails, as is oftenest ihe 
case, soon seek and find another victim, which the church or 
State, either, will give him an indulgence (license) to kill 
also, if he can, in the same way. Horrible stories of thig 
kind are almost daily related to us. One is just now before 
us in a letter of a near relative who is Spending some time in 
the house of a clergyman, a stout, healthy, plethoric, lustful 
man, whose lust is confined by church, State and society 
to a poor, little, delicate, sensitive, feeble woman, with half 
a dozen little children born go near each other as to keep her \ 


LET US LOVE. 


Love, let us love! What have we else to do, 
Who cannot count one hour of life to come; 
Who only know the present to be true, 
The voice that now we hear to be not dumb? 
To whom, as on a barren beach we stand, 
The past and future are the tide-whelmed sand. 


Love, let us love! For love and life and death, 
(What else?)—we know are real; and as we must 

By nature’s force both hold and yield our breath, 
So let us take, not forced, but as in trust, 

_Upon ourselves the third reality, 

And love so long as love, life, death shall be. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE SOCIAL SYSTEM. 


Mrs. Woodhull—I was very much pleased to see that Challis 
had been bowled out in his first innings by the jury, and in 
his future efforts to injure you for speaking the truth I think 
and hope he will have as little success; for people must see 
that itis the truth that is hated, for that bites the keenest, 
as he would never have troubled himself about your ex- 
posure of the present social system if you had not mentioned 
names, but only done it in general terms, though he might 
have indulged in a few hypocriticai expressions of horror at 
your principles. 

The exposure of the real workings of the present social 
system by women, who are so weli abie to do it, as being its 
worst victims, though its evils tomen are but secondary to 
those it imposes on women, is one of the most powerful 
weapons of attack that can be used, and will tell especially 
to cool the ardor of those unprincipled opponents of the new 
system who never honestly attempt to argue against it, but 
are utterly unscrupulous in the means they use to oppose it— 
persecution, defamation, abuse, lies, anything that comes 
first. This class hate the principle of free love because they 
see and feel its justice and truth, and know that then they 
would not be able to use women as playthings and mere in- 
struments of pleasure; for women, instead of being so igno- 
rant on all sexual questions as they are now, would be properly 
taught, and knowledge would not only shield them from 
being ignorant victims of such unprincipled men, but would 
so elevate the whole tone of their minds that they would in- 
sist on holding a totally different position in Society, and be 
the peers of men, and not content, and eyen proud, to be his 
slave and plaything, as too often now. 

Under the present system women have three courses open 
to them; first, they may remain celibates, when they are 
jeered at as old maids, and too often regarded as objects of 
scorn and contempt, though, from the point of view of the 
advocates of the present system, they ought to regard them 
as the purest of society, and consequently the most to be 
respected. Yet there can be no doubt that celibacy is con- 
trary to nature’s law, and therefore’ meets with an appro- 
priate punishment. z j 

The second course open to wor en is promiscuous inter- 
course, and in this they are the co. mon slaveg of all men, 
and regarded as objectsof disgusta d contempt; for it would 
not suit the present system and its dvocates to let any con- 
dition for women be regarded as onorable but the third 
course, where each one must be the gal slave of some man 
under marriage. But while men uphold and insist that no 
state is to shield woman from conte mpt but marriage, they 
refuse to allow it to be a consideration in the estimate of 
their own social position, whether they are celibates, promis- 
cuous or monogamous. 

And while men can uphold these different views of male 
and female morality, th able to force women to 
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constantly sick, and to destroy every vestige of sexual de- 
sire and make her marriage bed a rack of torture, as she as- 
sures. our friend it is. It will soon send her to the spirit 
world and leave her vacant place and innocent little ones 
to be cared for by another victim, which the pious man no 
doubt will soon find for her place. This sin does not make 
him ashamed nor give him a knowledge of right and wrong, 
or good and evil, but it does give usa sign of vile depravity, 
if not total, at least enough so to need an atonement. All 
the clergymen are not so depraved, we are well aware, but at 
least as great a proportion of them as of any other class in 
community, 


How long our country is to be cursed with this theological 
depravity we do not know, but it seems almost impossible to 
get people to reason on this subject, in which so much of 
sexual passion is involved and so many slaves immolated. 
Those who own slaves ever have held tenaciously to the 
right to hold them, and continue the system by human and 
divine authority, and of course we must expect such to be 
iu this issue enemies of social freedom, and such changes in 
the law as would release or protect) women against lust, 
which now enslaves her both in and out of marriage, even to 
the almost utter extinction of love. Almost any one can 
see to what depravity and vice our present system is tend- 
ing, but few can see the beautiful and pure future of social 
freedom as we would have it. WARREN CHASE. 


MARRIAGE, 


BY DR. L BUCHNER, 

Author of “ Force and Matter,” ‘* Physiological Pictures,” 
“Sta Lectures on Darwin,” “ Essays on Nature and 
Science,” etc. 

Marriage, although it occurs also in animals (e. g., the 
storks), is nevertheless, in its present form and conception, 
essentially a product of humanculture. It is therefore noth- 
ing rigid and unalterable, nothing given once for all by 
nature, but. must change and advance with the increase of 
culture. For our marriage of the present day this is all the 
more necessary, as in it the old principles of compulsion, 
which formerly ruled in State, Church and society, are still 
fully represented. For the progressof true humanity in the 
State and society scarcely anything, however, can be more 
efficacious than the liberation of marriage from these nar- 
owing bars, and its conversion into a proper relation of the 
two sexes, brought about by a free and unconstrained choice 
on both sides, and dependent for its continuance upon the 
continuance of mutual affection. Ina certain sense, it must 
be admitted that the whole physical and intellectual future 
of the human race depends more or less upon the future 
form of marriage. For although the union of the best with 
the best, as in Plato’s ideal State, would not answer, the 
union of the most suitable with the most suitable will be the 
right method to produce the best possible race in the future. 


Darwin has already recognized what he calls sexual selec- 
tion as a mainspring of progress in animals, and Professor 
Hackel does not hesitate to declare, on the strength of his 
investigations, that the progress of the human race in his- 
tory is in great part the consequence of sexual selection, 
which is developed to a far greater extent in man than in 
animals. 


But it cannot well be disputed that this peculiar element, 
which has only been brought to light by natural history, can 
unfold its entire and most important efficacy fully and un- 
obstructedly only when the union of the sexes is really the 
consequence of a perfectly free choice and of a full mutual 
agreement, with mutual liking and mutual satisfaction. In 
contrast to this, our present conventional and constrained 
marriage, as is well known, only too frequently presents 
mutual discords and incurable dissatisfaction of the most 
repulsive character, which is most injurious to the progress of 
the race. Even the emancipation of woman that we have 
urged, and her freer and more independent position with re- 
gard to man, will constitute a necessary condition for a dif- 
ferent form of marriage in the future; and the free lovye- 
choice which has hitherto, contrary to all justice and reason, 
been allowed only to the man, must in future form equally 
the right of the maiden. The young woman, having become 
indepeident, will no longer find it necessary to allow herself 
to be treated like merchandise in the market, or under a 
half compulsion to seize upon any marriage that may be 
offered to her, merely to escape the melancholy state of 
spinsterhood; but she will take the vows only when the 
future life seems to promise to her or her advisers greater 
happiness and greater satisfaction than the present one. The 
number of unhappy marriages, prejudicial to the progress of 
the race, which, unfortunately, is now so great, will then 
diminish, and that of the happy and beneficial ones will in- 
crease. But where, in spite of this, a disappointment may 
occur, the necessary facilitation of legal separation will ren- 
der impossible the repetition of those frightful domestic 
dramas which nowadays, to the shame of humanity, are so 
often displayed before our courts of justice. From the indi- 
vidual horrors which obtain publicity, we may judge of the 
many still greater horrors which are borne silently and pa- 
tiently in concealment. Freedom, free-will and perfect 
reciprocity form the vital air in which alone happy mar- 
riages can thrive; and this leads of necessity to the removal 
of all artificial obstacles which can be opposed either to the 
conclusion of marriages or to the dissolution of those in 
which a want of agreement prevails. 


Among the most foolish contrivances of political wisdom 
or political stupidity are the obstacles which in many States 
are still opposed to marriages in the lower classes, especially 
the laboring classes, in fear of over-population or the in- 
crease of poverty, even leaving quite out of consid eration 
the fact that it implies the greatest and hardest of all injus- 
tices to render the unmerited poverty of the individual still 
harder and more sensible by seeking to shut him off compul- 
sorily from the most natural of human impulses, that of the 
propagation of his kind. By the increase of its number, a 
people becomes not poorer but richer, especially where im- 
proved social arrangements make it Possible for every one to 


lead an existence worthy of humanity; and every new-born 
human, being is a capital which benefits the whole by aug- 
mentation of the power both of work and of consumption. 
The less populated a district is the poorer is it also, and the 
more miserable is the condition of its inhabitants; while, on 
the contrary, in the Huropean civilized countries, the gen- 
eral degree of prosperity has everywhere risen with a corres- 
ponding increase of the population. For there can be no 
doubt that by the increase of cultivation and its innumera- 
ble aids, by increased division of labor and so forth, the 
general capability of subsistence increases in a much higher 
degree than the number of people; and although it must be 
admitted that under normal conditions a certain limit to the 
number of the population cannot be overstepped, we are 
still very far from the attainment of this limit. Great fam- 
ines occur most readily in thinly peopled regions, or in such 
as have been depopulated by war, pestilence, etc.; while the 
excess of means of nourishment is nowhere greater than in 
the enormous capitals of European states, in which. millions 
of men live together upon one spot. When the Spaniards 
conquered America they found that its population was deci- 
mated by frequent famines; at the present day America 
furnishes abundant nourishment for a far greater number of 
inhabitants, still possesses space and food enough for untold 
millions.—Man in the Past, Present and Future, p. 208. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
HAS JESUS CHRIST ANY FOLLOWERS? 
BY W. T. JAMIESON. 

This article closes the series on Jesus. 

For ages the world has listened to volumes of eulogy of 
Jesus. There is so little ground for such fulsome praise that 
I have felt the necessity of presenting the other side of the 
question, because of the tendency on the part of the mass of 
Spiritualists to join in praise to Jesus. The world, I think, 
needs to become free from devotion to persons at the cost of 
principles. Principles are impersonal. No one person can 
represent all truth. The universe is needed for that. Those 
who claim to be followers of Jesus assert that the truth came 
by him. He himself claimed to be “tho way ’’ and “the 
truth.’’ Like other individuals, he had a balm for all human 
woe if the world would follow where he led, hear his voice! 
All who would refuse to be guided by him were, he said, not 
of the truth. Said he, “ Bivery one that is of the truth hear- 
eth my voice.” Pilate asked him, ‘‘ What is truth?” That 
was a poser. It knocked down the sectarianism of J esus. 

What is it to bə a follower? In tho sense of leadership it 
means, ‘‘ to accept as authority; to adopt the opinions of; to 
obey; to yield to; to take as a rule of action; to imitate as a 
forerunner; to copy after; to take as an example.” 

Those Spiritualists who are fond of calling Jesus pet names 
give him pre-eminence above all the sages that ever lived. 
The fault they find with the churches is that they do not 
practice the teachings of Jesus, which would constitute them 
true followers of his. They either forget, or do not reflect, 
that his teachings are, as a whole, absurd. Some of them are 
impractical; some are immoral; only a few of them of im- 
portance, and those few are found in heathen literature. 
There is not, I think, a Spiritualist paper which hag not 
something sweet to say about him, even down to a very 
rancid sheet out West, which would be horrified, in theory, 
if “our elder brother, Jesus,” were now living on earth on 
such tender terms as was his habit with Martha and Mary 
and several other affinities. The Christians (say Spiritual- 
ists) are not followers of Jesus. Are the Spiritualists? 1 
hope not. If to accept a portion of a leader’s teachings 
makes one a follower, then Christians can justly claim to be 
followers. Spiritualists, and other Liberalists, do not accept 
Jesus Christ as authority; do not adopt all his opinions; do 
not take him as a “rule of action,” at the same time they 
recommend him to the churches “to copy after,” to take as 
an “example.” This conduct on their part is most incon- 
sistent. 

Jesus Christ insisted that all the old Mosaic command- 
ments, including the law and the prophets, must be kept. 
‘t Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the 
least in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and 
teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ 


We have heard much about those who love Jesus. Has he 
a lover on earth? He laid down a rule by which we may 
know who loves him. ‘He that hath my commandments, 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” One command 
was to hate father, mother, brother, sister, wife, husband. 

Another command was to cultivate poverty on earth in 
order to secure bliss in heavyen.. Let him keep his bliss. 

Another was to ‘‘resist not evil,” which would make plastic 
material of the race for a few tyrants to mould, People who 
poetically praise this maxim know thatit would be iniquitous 
in practice. 

But why enumerate. The sayings have been given in de- 
tail. To keep them all would plunge the world into a miser- 
able muddle. Practically, there is no one to do Jesus honor, 
for there is no one whose common sense would permit him 
or her to keep his sayings. “He that loveth me not Keepeth 
not my sayings.” ‘If yelove me, keep my commandments.” 
Who are the followers of Jesus? * Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heavyen; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father.” ‘Whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth thom.” The early 
disciples understood these as we read them. James says: 
“ Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all.” John had the same understand- 
ing: “Hereby we do know that we know him; if we keep his 
commandments.” 

To place the matter beyond all,dispute, that it is not suff- 
cient to say a person “ believes”? in Jesus, in order to be a 
follower of his, John says; ‘‘He-that saith I Know him, and 
keepeth not his commandments, is a liar and the truth ig not | 
in him,” 


y 


T£ Jesus Christ had been equal to some of the heathen 


sages, he never would have sought for any to follow him, but 
would have enjoined on each and all, ‘‘ Be thyself.” The 
nearest approach he makes to this is in his address to hypo- 
crites: “ Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right?” but he spoils even that by afterward saying: “ He 
that believeth not shall be damned.” All the sects who 
claim his name have practiced this saying most faithfully by 
damning each other. 

No one believes in Jesus; no one follows him. The race is 
a sufferer because of the millions of his professed followers. 
What a poor, scraggy race it would be if his teachings were 
obeyed and he had actual followers! 

In my next I will reply to Mr. E. F. Boyd, one of my 
critics, for I favor free discussion with all my soul, 


VICTORIA C. WOODHULL ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The lecture of Mrs. Woodhull last evening at Piper’s Opera 
House, Virginia city, Nevada, was well attended, the theatre 
being crowded in évery part. Gold Hill certainly was pretty 
fully represented in that audience, and the dress circle con- 
tained a goodly proportion of ladies. Mrs. Woodhull has been 
written and abused into almost a national prominence and no- 
toriety, until now wherever she goes everybody is desirous to 
see and hear her. We have never seen the Opera House filled 
with amore interested and critical audience, seemingly dis- 
posed to hear and honestly judge of what this noted lady had 
tosay. Mrs. Woodhull possesses a good stage appearance, a 
full, clear voice and a deeply earnest manner, which gives 
full force and weight to her words. Logical and pointed in 
her argument and applications, witty, playful or pathetic at 
times, and again merging into the keenly sarcastic, she man- 
ages her subject with the most consummate skill and with 
striking effect. She handled the political, religious and 
social status of the nation and society last evening without 
gloves, making numerous telling points, which drew forth 
strong and repeated applause from her audience.—News, 
Gold Hill, Nev., May 19, 1874. 

Mrs. WoopHuLu’s Lucrurz.—Piper’s Opera House last 
evening was crowded with people who had assembled there 
to hear “‘ the naked truth ” as proclaimed by Mrs. Woodhull. 
They applauded the many telling points made in the matter 
of corruption pervading high political, social and governmen- 
tal circles. We believe it may be safely said that Mrs. Wood 
hull is, without exception, the best lady speaker ever heard 
on the Pacific coast. She has a pleasant voice, enunciates 
clearly and distinctly, and she is unmistakably a logician of 
marked ability. Her readiness in repartee was very hap- 
pily illustrated last evening when interrupted by a disciple 
of John Barleycorn in the dress circle.—Virginia City (Nev.) 
Evening Chronicle. 


LONELY TO-NIGHT, LOVE. 

Husband traveling—Scene I.—Room in hotel. Spittoons 
full of cigar stumps. Bourbon whisky. Ail hands‘equipped 
for a night’s spree. Husband in a hurry to be off, writing 
home: 

Dearest Susie—My time is so occupied with business that I 
can hardly spare a moment to write to you. Oh, darling, 
how I miss you, and the only thing that sustains me during 
my absence is the thought that every moment thus spent is 
for the benefit of my dear wife and children. Take good 
care of yourself, my dear. Feed the baby on one cow’s milk, 
Excuse haste, etc. 

Wife at home.—Scene II.—Parlor. All the gas'lit. Thirteen 
grass widows; Fred from around the corner, with his violin 
on his arm; Jim, from across the way, with his banjo; Jack, 
from above, with his guitar; Sam, from below, with his flute; 
lots of other fellows, with their instruments. Dancing and 
singing, sideboard covered with nuts, fruit, cake, cream, 
wine, whisky and so forth. Wife ina hurry to dance, writ- 
ing to husband: i d 

Dear Hubby—How lonesome I feel in your absence. The 
hours pass tediously. Nobody calls on me, and I am on- 
stantly thinking of the time when you will be home, and 
your cheerful countenance light up the routine of every-day 
life. My household duties keep me constantly employed. F 
am living as economical as Possible, knowing that your smal} 
income will not admit of frivolous expense. But now, dear, 
I will say good-by, or I will be too late for the monthly eon- 
cert of prayer. In haste, yours, ete.—Figaro, San Francisco. 
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TRANS-CONTINENTAL TRAVEL. 


No. TI. 


From Omaha, westward five hundred miles to Cheyenne, 
the Union Pacific railroad is almost wholly devoid of inter- 
est, save for those who have never seen & vast expanse of 
uninhabited country; but of this, even, the most inquisitive, 
equally with the novice of any sort, will soon tire, especially 
if the journey be made when the sun pours down his scorch- 
ing rays upon the earth in the heated season. This intro- 
duction to the route across the plains, however, serves to 
whet the appetite for the glories that are soon to follow, and 
to make their grandeur and beauty still more impressive 
than they would otherwise have been. 

It is true we have passed up the valley of the Platte River 
the most deceptive and treacherous of all American streams, 
As the valley of this river is first entered the eye of the 
traveler wearies searching out the boundaries of its vast 
expanse, involuntarily seeking some mountain’s peak to 
prove that the horizon is not the girdle that encircles it. 
The river itself is from three-quarters to one mile in width, 
and to a casual observer, appears to be proportionately deep, 
but if he examine it closely he will find that it is usually 
little more than six inches; but if he attempt to test it in 
person, he will probably soon discover that what is, appa- 
rently, the bed of the river, is treacherous and unreliable. 
and it would be a wonder, if in the attempt to ons 
it, he do not suddenly sink out of sight in the 
quick-sands which form no small part of this bed. The 
river is unnavigable for any steamboat whatever, at all sea- 
sons of the year, and yet it performs a very important mis- 
sion in draining the fertile regions which bound its sides, 
Most of these lands belong to the railroad company, and are 
as fine for agricultural or grazing purposes as any anywhere 
to be found in the great North-west. If irrigation be neces- 
sary, there is sufficient fall in the river and its tributaries to 
make it easy. It is claimed, however, that this is unneces- 
sary except in extraordinarily dry seasons. 

It is true, also, that we have already begun the ascent of 
the far-famed RockyMountains, having at Grand Island—a 
town of one thousand inhabitants where the trains stop reg- 
ularly for meals—ascended about two thousand feet, and at 
Julesburg, one hundred and twenty-five miles further west 
from Omaha, thirty-four hundred feet, above the level of 
the sea. This last-named place will be long remembered 
for what occurred there during the building of the railroad. 
At one time it contained four thousand inhabitants; now 
there is scarcely a house to he seen, outside of the station. 
Cheyenne City is five hundred and sixteen miles west from 
and is the largest town between, Omaha and Ogden. It 
once had a population of six thousand. Now it num- 
bers a thousand or so less. The “troughs” congregated here 
at one time, and it was only after a vigilance committee had 
hanged several of the worst among them that they departed 
westward. During their reign it consisted principally of 
‘gambling hells,” ‘‘dance houses,” and saloons; murder 
was so frequent that it came to be known that no stranger 


traveler is treated to as good a meal as can be obtained at 
any cf the hotels of the Eastern cities. 

Tt was here that the first jury composed of men and 
women was empaneled. ‘The first case tried by them 
was that of a noted desperado, who was accused and con- 
victed of some crime. Even the men in Wyoming mostly 
regard the admission of -women to political equality and 
partnership, where they have so long been the sole power, 
asa general blessing, and would not have the act which 
made them possible, repealed if it could be. It is already 
accepted as a matter of course, and women take their part in 
all political proceedings accordingly. 

Passing westward from Laramie, the,“ sage brush,” which 
forms so prominent a portion of the scenery thence onward. 
to the Pacific coast, is first encountered; and so algo is 
“ Johnny Chinaman,” who performs almost all the repairs 
on the road to San Francisco. He is faithful and indus- 
trious; and, since he does not drink whisky, more reliable 
than ‘“‘ Murphy,” who has the monopoly of the business 
farther to the East. Here also the alkali beds, which are the 
arch enemies of the farmer and the gtazer, begin to show 
their whitened surfaces, sometimes extending over whole 
plains, and thus virtually forbidding all efforts at cultiva 
tion. Millions upon millions of acres of land, which, if it 
were not for this, would offer the most extraordinary induce- 
ments to the settler, are, so far as any known use to which 
they can be put, absolutely valueless. 


Two and a half miles west of the unimportant station of 
Creston, the summit of the great back-bone of the Continent 
—the Rocky Mountains—is reached. This point is seven 
hundred and thirty-seven miles from Omaha and eleven 
hundred and seventy-seven from San Francisco. A 
small flag, planted by the wife of Captain Clayton, marks 
the exact point of the summit. This summit is not situated 
at so high an altitude as is that of the preceding range, at 
Sherman, being but seven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea—more than a thousand feet lower than Sherman. 
Other points of the great ‘‘back-bone” are much higher. 
This pass was sought on account of its depression. 

Thirty miles westward from the summit the descent of 
the celebrated Bitter Creek is begun. It passes through a 
narrow defile in the mountains, the bluffs in some places 
almost overhanging the stream. The water is strongly im- 
pregnated with alkali, and is utterly useless. The banks, 
and the bottoms where they occur, are filled with quick- 
sands, and many cattle are lost seeking for pure water amid 
this treacherous desert place. Absolutely nothing but 
“‘oreese wood” and “‘ sage brush,” in the line of vegetation, 
is to be seen anywhere near these bitter waters. 

At Hallville, some twelve or thirteen miles further on, 
there is a peculiar vein of coal, very valuable and possessed. 
of superior burning qualities, being free from both sulphur 
and smoke—something that is unknown in any other coal 
that we have ever heard of, and which will, in the future, 
make this point a great commercial centre for this article. 
The mine can now produce three hundred tons per day. 

Evanston—the half-way house, lying mid-way between 
Omaha and San Francisco, being nine hundred and fifty- 
seven miles from each place, is a comparatively new, but 
thrifty and beautiful place. Here the Company have erected 
a good eating-house where all the trains dine. Near by are 
some sulphur springs, possessing rare virtues, which will at 
no distant day make this pleasant point a famous resort for 
invalids. Large quantities of coal and lumber are shipped 
from this place westward over the railroad toward San 
Francisco, the supply of each being seemingly inex- 
haustible. 

Nine miles from Evanston Wahsatch is reached, which 
takes its name from a celebrated range of mountains of that 
name, and immediately beyond, the road enters the head of 
the famous Echo Canyon, through the longest tunnel—seven 
hundred and seventy feet—on the road. The approaches 
to this tunnel are also remarkable points of interest—the one 
from the east being over a long piece of trestle work, thirty 
feet high; and the one from the west over one still longer— 
four hundred and fifty feet—and seventy-five feet high— 
seemingly a most dangerous passage, and frequently causing 
the timid to shriek out with terror. 

Debouching from the tunnel into the north fork of Echo 
Canyon, the train plunges at a fearful rate downward over 
the heaviest grade on the road. The canyon is a very nar- 
row defile which affords scarcely enough room for the road. 
In many places it is blasted into the sides of the 
bluffs, which are from five hundred to two thousand feet 
high, rising abruptly and almost perpendicularly from base 
to summit. The grade here is necessarily very steep, as 
there are no sloping hills over whose sides the grade may 


was safe in the place who had any money on his person. It 
is now, however, as quiet and orderly a town as can be found 
in the States, and the inhabitants are enterprising and public 
spirited. Good schools are supported, and several of the 
school houses would do honor to many an older and larger, 
place. There is an extensive manufacture of moss agate 
jewelry carried on here. The rough material is obtained in 
large quantities in Wyoming; and of superior quality, es- 
pecially at Church Buttes and Millerville. Cheyenne is in 
the midst of the best grazing country in the world. The 
grass grows a foot high, and is sweet, rich and very nutri- 
cious, and remains green near its roots during the coldest 
winters. The standing grass cures during the summer, and 
allits peculiar properties are as well preserved, and the cattle 
thrive as well upon it, as if it were cut and stacked. It is 
sometimes covered with snow, but the cattle readily find the 
grass beneath it. 

Westward from Cheyenne, the Black Hills, which stretch 
far away in a long, rugged line, begin to be ascended, and 
snow sheds and fences mark the road. Reaching Sherman, 
five hundred and forty-nine miles from Omaha, their sum- 
mit is gained, and the traveler is eight thousand two hundred 
and forty feet above the level of the sea. Having reached 
this elevation, the scenery is peculiarly impressive. Itis no 
longer the distant high peaks of the mountains that attract 
the sight, but dense masses of overhanging clouds, over- 
topped by the glistening sides of Long’s Peak. For 
some distance we seem to move along a level plain on the 
top of the mountains, which is covered with grass and 
shrubs; but far away to the south Pike’s Peak is plainly 
visible when the air is clear; and nearly as far to the north 
lies the noted Elk Mountain. 

Sherman is the point on the road from which supplies of 
wood and sawed lumber are obtained. The hills are cov- 
ered with dense growths of hard pine, resembling the yel- 
low pine of Northern New York, and makes both excellent 
wood and lumber for mechanical purposes, while the supply 
is seemingly inexhaustible. 

Tf the traveler remain any length of time in this elevated 
latitude he will feel the effects of the rareair If the lungs 
are at all weak he will suffer considerable inconvenience, if 
not actual pain. Such as have strong and capacious lungs 
frequently suffer from intense headache until becoming fully 
accustomed to the light air of this high altitude. It is said 
that consumptives whose lungs have been affected for a con- 
siderably length of time, frequently die in attempting to 
make the passage of this mountain, by reason of the effect 
of the air upon the weakened organs. Such people who 
visit this elevation must approach it carefully, and gradually 
become accustomed to the increasing rise into the rarified 
atmosphere. In this way undoubted advantage may be 
gained by a large class of invalids. 

Three miles west of Sherman is situated the famous Dale 
Creek Bridge, which stretches across the creek from bluff to 
bluff, one hundred and fifty feet above the valley beneath. 
This is one of the grandest scenes on the road. Numerous 
parties visit Dale Creek to fish for trout, in which it abounds. 
At the bridge there now stands a single house, where once 
there was a population of six hundred souls. In the valley 
there are almost countless varieties of wild flowers, three 
hundred of which have been classified. 

Of this country a person who visited it to describe it, says: 
“ At this elevated point, the tourist, if his ‘wind is good,’ 
can spend a long time, pleasantly, in wandering amid some 
of the wildest, grandest scenes to be found on the continent. 
There are places where the rocks rise higher, where the sur- 
rounding peaks may be loftier, and the torrents mightier in 
their power, and still not possess such an influence over the 
mind as does the wild, desolate looking landscape around 
Sherman. Although the plateau is covered with grass and 
occasional shrubs and stunted trees greet the eye, the sur- 
rounding bleakness and desolation render this place one of 
awful grandeur. The hand of Him who rules the universe 
ig nowhere else more marked, and inno place which we have 
ever visited have we felt so utterly alone—so completely 
isolated from mankind, and left entirely alone with nature, 
as at Sherman, on the Black Hills of Wyoming.” 

Dale Creek is one of the tributaries of Cashe-a-La 
Poudre River, which runs through a lovely valley com- 
pletely nestled in the embrace of the wildest mountains. 
Near the confluence of the waters is what is called Virginia 
Dale. On one side of the canyon the overhanging rocks are 
fully six hundred feet high, and furnish a scene of grandeur 
and sublimity rarely equalled in this or any other country. 
The highest point is called “The Lover’s Leap;” but for 
what reason we did not learn. It would certainly be an 
excellent place from which to end a lover’s career; and we | fall easily, so the train pitches almost headlong downward 
presume it must have been used for this purpose at some! into the narrow defile, which soon becomes a gorge and then 
time by somebody who had been made weary of life by un-|an awful chasm through which the train rushes onward 
requited love. until it reaches Hanging Rock, which forms a natural 

The scenery along this portion of the road is sufficiently | bridge from one cliff to the other, and is one of the most 
varied and beautiful to constantly occupy the attention of | wonderful of the many wonderful sights with which this 
the traveler who has any conception of the majestic in na- | canyon abounds. So rapidly do they come into and go from 
ture, and so continues until Laramie City is reached. Here | view, as the train thunders along, that the traveler scarcely 
the Company’s shops are located, where several hundred | has time to note them singly, but they pass as a constant, 
workmen are constantly employed, adding an im-| panoramic view with no intevening, non-interesting parts. 
portant feature to what would otherwise have beenacom-| A writer who has taken more time than we could have in 
paratively unimportant town. This, together with the fact | the rapid passage made through this wild mountain gorge, 
that it is the county seat of Albany county, has caused it to| writes of it as follows: 
make wonderful progress recently. Here thecompany have] ‘The only difficulty to the common tourist will be that 
built a magnificent hotel and made it a regular dining sta-| he wil hardly see all the beauties of this most beautiful 
tion. The management of the hotel is excellent, and the | canyon, as the cars thunder along, waking the echoes among 
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domes and frowning buttresses gave the name to this remark- 
able opening in the Wahsatch mountains. Four miles be- 
low Hanging Rock the walls rise in massive majesty—the 
prominent feature of thecanyon. Rain, wind and time have 


combined to destroy them, but in vain. Centuries have ; 


come and gone since the mighty convulsions shook the 
earth to its centre, when Echo and Weber canyons sprung 
into existence—twin children, whose births were heralded 
to the world by throes, such as the earth may never feel 
again; and still the mighty wall of Echo remains, bidding 
defiance alike to time and his co-laborers—the elements; 
still hangs the delicate fret and frost-work from the walls; 
still the pillar, column, dome and spire stand boldly forth in 
all their grand, wild and weird beauty to entrance the traveler 
and fill his mind with wonder and awe.” ‘‘On goes the 
engine, whirling us past castle, cathedral, towering columns 
and rugged battlement; past ravines which cut the walls 
from crest to base in awful chasm; shooting over bridges 
and flying past and under overhanging walls; on, on past 
the towering cliffs, a thousand feet high, where the rocks 
still lie, piled there by the Mormons to defend this pass 
against Uncle Sam’s army, under Johnston, sent out in D7; 
and still on, rushing past Witch’s Cave, Pulpit Rock, where 
the Mormon Elders preached their first sermon in Utah Ter- 
ritory, until it reaches Echo City Station, where we leave 
the train for a few moments to reassure ourselves that we 
are still upon this side of the boundaries of life.” 
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THE CAUSES AND CURE OF INSANITY INHERITED 
AND ACQUIRED, 


In a previous number of the WEEKLY we spoke of the 
fact that scientific inquiries which have been made into the 
causes of ‘‘ The Skeleton in Modern Society,” had been pre- 
sented to the public in Harper’s Magazine for May: also re- 
ferring to a second article whose tendency is to call atten- 
tion to the social question as advocated in the WEEKLY. 
The title to this last article is ‘‘ The Defective Classes.” 
These two articles, written by different persons and pub- 
“lished simultaneously in the same magazine, speak a whole 
volume of meaning to the public. Not anybody can read 
them and not see clear!y, if he take any interest in the facts 
presented, that “The Skeleton in Modern Society” and 
“The Defective Classes” are one and the same thing. It is 
for this reason that we have chosen to make them the subject 
for several articles. 

The writer of the former article divides insan- 
ity into two classes—moral insanity and physical in- 
sanity. The former, he says, is caused by moral degrada- 
tion, and the latter is inherited or is the result of acute sick- 
ness; but other cases ‘‘spring from pride, sensuality, de- 
bauchery and habitual vices, and have a previous history, a 
preparatory immorality, which ends in what is called 
‘moral insanity.’” 

We think that this classification will tend to confirm what 
has already come to be regarded almost as established, that 
the causes of disease—physical sickness—are immoral 
equally with those of any other disease or failing. The 
false theology that has beeh enforced as a system of morals 
has divided the responsibility—so-called—of human frailty; 
making the individual responsible for what it denominates 
moral sin; but leaving it to be understood that physical 
sickness is a visitation of Providence, as a punishment for 
some moral delinquency, thus virtually attirming that there 
ig no such thing as physical sin. The real truth is, how- 
ever, that all so-called sin has a physical basis. Even those 
things that most clearly result from a lack of conscience, if 
traced to their real sources, would be found-to arise, 
primarily, from some physical cause. Take for instance 
the case of a person who has a propensity for stealing. 
Stealing is classed as a moral sin, but if the thief’s history 
were traced backward this propensity would be 
found to have been inherited. So admitting the writer's 
classification of causes in the magazine article as correct in 
the main, moral decrepitude may in most cases be traced 
to inherited tendencies, and is therefore substantially of 
physical origin. 

But behind this general statement their lies a truth which 
perhaps may be said to make the very reverse true. While 
immoral acts may be traced to physical causes, these causes 
may again be followed to seemingly immoral sources, In 
the case of stealing, though it were an inherited propensity by 
the person who steals, the causes which transmitted this 
condition to him may rightly be termed immoral, since if 
the mother knew she were likely to endow her child with 
the proclivity she‘should not have borne him, and if she 
did bear him without knowing she would be liable to thus 
endow him, or even that she could do so, it was moral 
ignorance, which is equally as direful in its effects as if it 
were willfully done. 

Hence, whether causes be denominated moral or physical, 
they are both, really, being either first physical and second- 
arily moral, or first moral and secondarily physical, which 
is equivalent to saying that moral and physical causes and 
sin are one and the same inreality. Insanity is no exception 
to the rule; and whether it be acquired or inherited, the 
above statement is equally applicable. : 

Quetelet, the great master of statistics, considers insanity 
under the ‘‘ development of the moral and spiritual facul- 
ties.” If the different departments of human nature are 


physical purposely to form a distinction, the various ques- 
tions that arise may be easily disposed of; but if morality 
is to be ascribed to the especial endowment of God, inde- 
pendent of material causation, and physical disease to the 
frailty of Nature, then there can never be a reconciliation 
between the different departments of human character. 
Quetelet seeing this, wisely remarked that ‘‘ moral insanity 
has a previous history, a preparatory immorality, which 
leads to it.” 

The most carefully acquired and prepared statistics estab- 
lish the fact that insanity is on the increase, and most rapidly 
in the countries that boast the highest civilization; while 
among those people who are considered as semi-barbaric it 
is almost unknown. Thus in Germany the insane number 
two to the thousand; while among the Tartars there is one 
only to fifteen hundred, The whole number of insane, in- 
cluding idiots, of Europe is three hundred thousand, the 
large majority of which are in the northern, central and 
western nations, and the small minority in the south and 
east. The majority of the insane are women; of the idiotic, 
men. 


This brings us to the causes of insanity, especially to the 
cases that are acquired. Why should the insane be largely 
women? An examination of the statistics will at least in- 
dicate the reason. Not only are the majority of the insane, 
women, but the large majority of women who are insane 
are unmarried or those who had been divorced or widowed 
when sane. There seems, then, to be something connected 
with marriage that has a modifying effect upon insanity, 
and it is known well enough that this is sexual commerce. 


insanity, as compared with the married, in the proportion 
of three to one; while those who have been divorced, or 
who have lost their husbands otherwise and who remain un- 
married, form quite four-fifths of the female insane. 

From this it is evident, in the first place, tuat a condition 
of celibacy, or of sexual repression, is not in accordance 
with nature, and that those who defy its laws are liablè to 


and, in the second place, that those who, by previous asso- 
ciations, have been accustomed to sexual commerce, but 
who have been accidentally or incidentally deprived of it, 
are liable to insanity, as compared with others, in the pro- 
portion of five to one. 

If these terrible effects follow the want or the suspension 
of the natural intercourse of the sexes, in so large a propor- 
tion of the whole number of cases of insanity, what a variety 
of lesser ills must there be to a still larger proportion! In- 


certain to work some baneful if not direful effect, 


edly conception occurs with many females who previous to 
it had suffered from enforced abstinence. If the effects of 
repression prove so serious in so many cases upon the per- 
sons themselves, and so many as we know there must suffer 
in our present social system constantly from this cause, is it 
a far-fetched conclusion to arrive at to say that, undoubt- 
edly, almost the whole of those who are born with insanity, 
or who have inherited tendencies in that direction, are the 
result of sexual repression upon the part of either one or the 
other of their parents? Assuredly not! 

We hold that this conclusion is not only reasonable, but, 
tested by what are established facts about insanity as shown 
by statistics, legitimate and inevitable. Moreover, would it 
not be plausible to class all cases of insanity as results of 
unnatural conditions, sexually? Since it is so evident that 
enforced repression outside of marriage causes so large a 
percentage of insanity in women, is it not reasonable to be- 
lieve, at least, that the remainder of the cases that occur 
among women who are married arise from the same or from 
similar causes? Who but herself can tell the history of the 
insane wife? And to whom can she, in our present social 
conditions, when sane, confide it without endangering her 
social standing? 


It is considered as the height of impropriety for a woman, 
especially, to consult anybody about her.sexual relations; so 
thousands go on year after year suffering untold misery, not 
daring to seek a remedy. Many of these cases might be 
alleviated if there were to be a mutual confidence between 
husbands and wives; but hundreds of women pretend a 
happiness, sexually, when really there is nothing but loath- 
ing and disgust present. Many fear to be true to their 
womanly purity, lest, by so doing, they shall cause their 
husbands to lose their attachments for them. But this is a 
serious, almost a fatal error, since we are knowing to a num- 
ber of cases where the reverse is true, and to none where it 
is false. The fact of faith and the giving of confidence in 
such cases is a good foundation upon which to predicate a 
removal of whatever difficulties, while the withholding of 
confidence and the constant affectation of something that 
does not exist, exerts an influence over the husband which is 
certain eventually to lead to estrangement, sexually, if not 
otherwise. 

If these causes of insanity have a real foundation, do they 
not indicate clearly in what direction its cure must be sought? 
Nothing is more evident, that if insanity is caused by re- 
pressed or improper sexuality, its cure must be sought in 


considered relatively, and one called moral and another|the healthful exercise of that passion, Cases where this 
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Those women wiio have never been married are liable to 


the greatest of all human losses—the loss of mental control; p 
havea right to love one another without referring their 


deed, the known facts evidently establish the theory that a 
person, after arriving at a certain age, cannot abstain from 
sexual commerce without detriment; and that, having once 
become accustomed to it, any forced abstinence afterward is 


These considerations lead to another very important in- 
quiry relative to the causes of inherited insanity. Undoubt- 


has proved successful, have been observed, but the genera 
sentiment which it is supposed exists, regarding the fact, 
has so far deterred any scientific statement of it, as well as: 
prevented any movement to thoroughly test the matter. In 
our opinion, however, formed only after a careful consider- 
ation of all the facts to be gained by inquiry and statistics, 
there are but a very few cases of insanity now existing that 
might not be cured, if the proper methods were resorted to 
to effect a cure. But those who have the care of the insane, 
knowing the causes that have made them so, refrain from 
fear of public opinion, from suggesting publicly or profes- 


sionally, what they admit, privately, to be true, regarding 
their treatment. They know that a person insane from re- 
pressed sexuality can never be cured unless that passion be 
furnished its normal exercise. In one sense they are appar- 
ently justified in their silence, since they are like the physi- 
cians who, as a class, refrain from making public what they 
know about the fearful effects of improper sexual inter- 
course that is almost universal in marriage, because they 
think that to do otherwise, that to tell what they do know, 
would cost them their practice and position. Thus a sham 
morality and a falsely educated public opinion conspire to- 
gether to perpetuate the increase of insanity, as well as to 
deny to those already afflicted all hope for a cure. 

We cannot close this article more appropriately than by a 
quotation from the article in Harper’s 

“We may moralize over these things in the pride of our 


philosophy, or laugh at them in our self-conceit, but we 


cannot so easily get rid of them. We must allow that there 
is an unsound vein running through the constitution of the 
race, and that we are all exposed to its mischief and in need 
of care and discipline. Every family has members more 
or less delicate in nervous organization, and every person, 
however robust, needs to look well to his body and his souk 
in seasons of peculiar trial or weakness.” 


mO 
AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


The people are beginning to appreciate that humaw beings 


affection to third parties for their sanction or approbation. 
The following proves the truth of the above assertion; 

“The Brinckley Divorce Suit, which has so long been pena- 
ing before Judge Van Brunt, terminated yesterday (May 
27th) in a verdict for the plaintiff, Mrs. Brinckley. The 
point involved in the case is ore of importance. , Tire Jury 
believed that a contract of marriagé was entered into by the 
parties, and that, although the ceremony was not solemnized 
under any of the legal and accepted forms, it was, neverthe- 
less, a valid marriage.” —N. Y Herald, May 28th. 

There is something revolting in the idea that two young 
people cannot love one another, or place confidence in one 
another, but that it is necessary to secure themselves mu-: 
tually against each others perfidy by binding their vows 
with the chains of civil or ecclesiastical law. In generous. 
minds even the demands for such securities would be likely 
to produce in many the state of feeling they are designed to: 
counteract. However, in these days, the people are begin-- 
ning to appreciate the fact of marriage or rather union 
whenever it exists, as in the case before us, and thus to: 
treat interloping lawyers and priests with the contempt: 
they merit. 


ana. dai 


THOSE TERRIBLE WOMEN. 


From an editorial in the New York Nation of May 14, 
headed ‘‘Suffrage in Michigan,” the following extract is: 
taken. The position held by the Protestant Clergy as a body: 
on sexual and social matters, is not believed to be generally” 
creditable, and any defense that can be made to cover the: 
delinquencies of its weaker members ought to be made as: 


public as possible, inasmuch as it is certainly greatly need- 
ed in order to re-establish them in the good Opinion of the: 
public. Here is the article ; 


“ The delicacy of the position which the pastor of a church: 
occupies toward the female members of his congregation is: 


one of the familiar facts of church history. Indeed, we. 
might almost say that it is one of the most Ponent a 


of church history. It has constituted one of the great diffi- 
culties of church government, and has bred more ecclesiasti-- 
cal scandals and disasters than all other agencies put to- 


gether; and this although a pastor, be he priest or minister, 
is a picked, highly-trained man, and although the women 
with whom he is brought into professional relations are, in 


the Protestant church at least, pretty sure to be women of 
more than ordinary moral and religious culture and delicacy 
of feeling. Nevertheless, we venture to assert that there is’ 
no minister who has not found these relations, at times, æ 
source of extraordinary difficulty and danger, and who has. 
not often shuddered over the reflection that they constantly 
kept his character or his peace within a hair’s-breadth of 
ruin, by placing him, whatever his own purity, at the mercy 
of the impure. The application of this to the relations of 
men and women in political life is so obvious and so easy 
that we shall do nothing toward making it beyond the cita- 
tion of the illustration to which we have referred. A minis. 
ter of a neighboring city, who is known and respected 
wherever the English language is spoken, three or four years: 
ago went into the female-suffrage movement with his usual 
enthusiasm and with that somewhat wild faith in Providenc 
against which Providence is so constantly warning us, and 
was made president of an association. He at once found 
himself brought into contact with all sorts of people, as a. 
man who enters the political arena must expect to be, and of 
course more than half of them were women. He was emi- 
nently fitted both by. nature and education to argue the 
question out and persuade people into supporting it, and 
there was every reason for believing that the influence of sex 
would not impede his labors or breed trouble between him, 
and his coadjutors. Well, what followed? Why, he found. 
among the most prominent of these coadjutors women who 
thought about nothing but their sex, and whose interest in 
the suffrage was mainly due to the desire to try experiments 
with marriage and the family, and who, far from regarding 
the minister as an orator or reformer simply, regarded him 
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simply as a man, and began to try to gain their ends of one 
kind or another by impugning his chastity. The result was 
that before very long the Woman’s Suffrage Society was re- 
solved into a great debating club on the sexual relations of 
its members. Some of the principal ones began to occupy 
themselves either in making or contradicting or withdrawing 
charges of unchastity, or carrying about confessions or de- 
nials of adultery, and finally they filled the newspapers and 
the church and the courts with their clamors, and befouled 
American homes in all corners of the country with their dis- 
gusting pros and cons, and actually were the indirect means, 
before they wound up, of summoning a council of the Con- 
gregational Church to look into their allegations. 


If the allegations in the above attack npon women be cor- 
rect, how great is their delinquency? As it reads, no clergy- 
man’s chastity issafe even in the company of ‘‘ women of 
more than ordinary moral and religious culture, and delicacy 
of feeling.” If it be true that even clerics are at the mercy 
of impure women, what chance can ordinary mortals stand 
against them? Our young men will have a right to demand 
the protection of thelaw. Pater familias must restrain his 
daughters from their peregrinations. The peace of society de- 
mands it. As to permitting woman to vote—never—it is a 
monstrous doctrine, and would leave mankind entirely at 
their mercy. If the above may be looked upon as a general 
charge against all women, there is also a specific attack upon 
members of the Woman’s Suffrage Society in the above ex 
tract. The members of it are accused “‘of regarding a cer. 
tain clergyman as a man, and trying to gain their ends by 
impuging the chastity of a man, and this man a minister,” 
Verily, as Shakespeare says : : 

“The wheel has come full circle.” 


In ancient days the Romans raped the Sabines, in these 
days, it appears that the latter have commenced to return 
the compliment. But this is not the only crime The Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Society, or rather the members thereof, are ac- 
cused of ; they are charged among other items too numerous 
to repeat, with carrying about confessions or denials of adul- 
tery, with filling the newspapers and the church and the 
courts with their clamors, with befouling American houses 
in all corners with their pros and cons, and finally with being 
the indirect means of summoning a Council of the Con- 
gregational Church to look into their allegations. ; 

These are terrible atrocities, more especially the two lat- 
ter, think of it—befouling people’s houses with pros 4nd cons, 
what a villainy; then as regards the summoning of a Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Church—a species of Churchicide as 
it might be termed. If but a tithe of {he above accusations 
be correct, not only ought the women of our country not to 


itiate a wiser and wider policy in the South. Senator Stew- 
art, of Nevada, proposes to make this general, and has sub- 
mitted to the Senate the following amendment to the Con- 
stitution: 


Art. 16. If any State shall fail to maintain a common 
school system, under which all persons between the ages of 
five and eighteen years, not incapacitated for the same, 
shall receive, free of charge, -such elementary education as 
Congress may prescribe, the Congress shall have power to 
establish therein such a system, and cause the same to be 
maintained at the expense of such State. 

The N. Y. World comments upon the same as follows : 

“This is one of the most important amendments that has 
ever been submitted to Congress. The Constitution imposes 
upon Congress the guarantee to every State of a republican 
form of government. Now there can be no such form of 
government, either in form or in spirit, without education. 
We are rapidly coming to the doctrine that ignorance is a 
crime, and certainly itis a crime against the State. It is 
more necessary to build school-houses than jails, and quite 
as important to send children to school as to preserve the 
quarantine at our ports. We trust the Senator will press 
this amendment, or one similar to it in spirit, and that it 
will commend itself to the prompt and intelligent considera- 
tion of Congress.” 

National compulsory education is the meaning of the 
above article. Itmay be said to be based on the rights of 
the children of the nation which have been sometimes ignor- 
ed by parents and by States. The Waurxiy believes 
that the position taken in the above amendment is sound, 
but that it should be preceded by the admission by the 
nation of the right of all children to a healthy existence 
among us. To give a child education that wants also proper 
food and shelter, is like presenting a naked beggar with a 
cravat when he wants a coat and pants. It takes us as Spirit- 
ualists to demand this; we leave it to our Christian brethren 
and sisters to refuse it to the little ones of whom their God 
said, “Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

f —— 


EQUAL RIGHTS. 


The Equal Rights party is not dead, it bides its time. In 
this era, as in the days of yore, events are stronger than ar- 
guments. All the revolutions advocated by the WEEKLY— 
industrial, financial, social and religious—are moving forward 
with far greater rapidity than the public are being pre- 


vote, Düt- they ought to be-extinpated as deadly enemies of 
the genus homo. i 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


When it is remembered that, setting aside the Mosaic law, 
the great Nazarene refused to punish or even to condemn 
the woman who was taken in the act of adultery ; and when 
we reflect that he more fully exp ounded his gospel to another 
woman (who had had five husbands and was at the time of 
his conversation with her living with a man who was not her 
husband) more fully than he did even to his disciples ; and 
when to that we add the statement that he honored the con- 
verted harlot Mary Magdalene above other sinners, because 
“she loved much,” we do not wonder that one of his simple 
followers, who rejects the traditions of the churches and 
priesthoods, delivers himself thus on the social and sexual 
questions in the paper called ‘““ The Kingdom of Heaven,” 
which is published in Boston, and of which he is the 
Editor : 

“Hence, in just such consociations, made perfect, there 
will be no monopoly, no law-makers, no courts to try causes, 
no prisons or almshouses, no master and slave, no landlord 
and tenant, no husband and wife; for each soul will be a 
complete individualization in God, male or female—a law 
unto him or herself, and a law of justice to each other. 

‘We believe in a mating of the sexes by God’s divine laws 
of nature, in as much freedom, for those prepared to use and 
not abuse such a divine blessing, asis enjoyed by the angels 
in heaven or the birds in the groves.’’ 

This tallies with the freedom which the great Naza- 
rene told the Sadducees existed in the supernal sphere; for 
there, said he, “they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as the angels in heaven.” 


e 


EDUCATIONAL COMMUNISM. 

The Public School is the first footprint of Communism. It 
is not right, according to the selfish principle of British polit- 
ical economy, to tax Smith for the education of Brown’s 
children, but it is profoundly correct, notwithstanding ; and 
it is unquestionable that Smith’s interest as well as 
Brown’s is advanced by the operation. Itis believed that 
the majority of the people of the civilized world admit the 
soundness of the above conclusion, they now only differ 
as regards the methods by which it shall be put in operation. 
There area few individuals, itis true, who yet affirm the 
right of parents to injure the communities in which they ex- 
ist by condemning their children to ignorance, but they really 
are in a hopeless minority among us. The only important 
enemy of the Public School system is selfish Sectarianism, 
which, it is believed, endeavors to overturn it, not so much 
for the well-being of the children as for the advancement of 
the interest of the religious speciality, in the welfare of 
which it is more deeply interested. 

But though, as a whole, the public will indorses our 
present system of general education, there are many details 
connected with it on which people disagree. One of these 


is the question of nationalizing education. At present, in the 
North, it is a State affair, but necessity has forced us to in- 


pared to receive them and to profit by them. As a people 
we are just emerging out of the miasma of slavery. Indi- 
vidually we do not appreciate liberty, or our U. S. Constitu- 
tion would be a living thing and not a dead letter ; we 
should not be ruled by rings and corporations as we are ; 
nor weuld our legislators be under the necessity of defining 
for us, as they are doing now, the civil rights of American 
Citizens. 

No reader of the WEEKLY need be told that it is cosmo- 
politan. It recognizes all human beings as one family (al- 
though it does not claim that they have proceeded from one 
pair as our Christian friends assert) and finds fault with 
none of their religions. It considers the savage who wor- 
ships a toad as grading higher in development than the 
bushman who has no aspiration for the future; and asserts 
that there is no difference save in degree between the former 
and the radical spiritualist who stands upon the plane of 
perfect spiritual freedom. Itis therefore with perfect can- 
dor it can venture to discuss any subject connected with 
humanity, having no likes or dislikes for any section of the 
inhabitants of the earth, or any special respect or honor for 
any part of the great circle of mankind. Fundamental 
rights such as it seeks to establish for women and men, are 
the same in all climates and in all countries, and the nation 
or the individual that refuses to admit the same suffers the 


penality for so doing. As in the case of slavery, a right | 


may be denied, but it remains nevertheless, and in due time 
will be established. Such is the belief of the WEEKLY, and 
therefore it claims to be competent to discuss the question 
of the Civil Rights of American citizens, a bill {for the pro- 
tection of which has lately appeared, and is here appended : 


A bill supplementary to an act entitled “ An act to protect 
all citizens of the United States in their civil rights, and to 
furnish the means for their vindication,” passed April 9, 1866. 

Be it enacted, etc., That all citizens and other persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States shall be entitled to the 
full and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, advan- 
tages, facilities and privileges of inns, public conveyances on 
land or water, theatres and other places of public amuse- 
ment; and also of common schools and public institutions of 
learning or benevolence supported in whole or in part by 
general taxation, and of cemeteries so supported, and also 
the institutions known as agricultural colleges endowed by 
the United States, subject only to the conditions and limita- 
tions established by law and applicable alike to citizens of 
every race and color, regardless of any previous condition of 
servitude. i j 

SEC. 2. That any person who shall violate the foregoing 
section by denying to any person entitled to the benefits, 
except for reasons by law applicable to citizens of every race 
and color, and regardless of any previous condition of servi- 
tude, the full enjoyment of any of the accommodations, ad- 
vantages, facilities or privileges in said section enumerated, 
or by aiding or inciting such denial, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person ag- 
grieved thereby, to be recovered ia an action on the case, 
with full costs; and shall also for every such offense, be 

deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction there- 
of, shall be fined not more than $1,000, or shall be imprisoned 
not more than one year; Provided, That the party aggrieved 
shall not recover more than cne penalty; and when the of- 
fense is a refusal of burial, the penalty may be recovered by 
the heirs at law of the person whose body has been refused 
burial. And provided further, That all persons may elect to 
sue for the penalty aforesaid or to proceed under their 
rights at common law and by State statutes; and having so 
elected to proceed in the one mode or the other, their right 
to proceed in the other jurisdiction shall be barred, But 
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this proviso shall not apply to criminal proceedings, either 
under this act or the criminal law of any State. 

SEC. 3. That the District and Circuit Courts of the United 
States shall have, exclusively of the courts of the several 
States, cognizance of all crimes and offenses against, and vio- 
lations of, the provisions of this act; and actions for penalty 
given by the preceding section may be prosecuted in the Ter- 
ritorial District of the Circuit Court of the United States, 
wherever the defendant may be found, without regard to the 
other party. And the district attorneys, marshals and 
deputy marshals of the United States, and commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Circuit and Territorial Courts of the U. S. 
with powers of arresting and imprisoning or bailing offend- 
ers against the law of the U., S., and hereby specially author- 
ized and required to institute proceedings against every per- 


| son who shall violate the provisions of this act, and cause 


him to be arrested and imprisoned, or bailed, as the case may 
be, for trial before such Court of the United States or Terri- 
torial Court as by law has cognizance of the offense, except 
in the respect of the right of action accruing to the person 
aggrieved; and such district attorneys shall cause such pro- 
ceedings to be prosecuted to their termination as in other 
cases. Provided, That nothing contained inthis section shall 
be construed to deny or defeat any right of civil action ac- 
cruing to any person, whether by reason of this act or other- 
wise. 

Suc. 4, That no citizen possessing all other qualifications 
which are or may be prescribed by law shall be disqualified 
for service as grand or petit juror in any court of the United 
States or of any State, on account of race, color, or previous 
conditions of servitude, and any officer or other person 
charged with any duty in the selection or summoning of 
jurors who shall exclude or fail to summon any citizen for 
the cause aforesaid shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and be fined not more than $1,000. 

Src. 5. That all cases arising under the provisions of this 
act in the courts of the United States, shall be reviewable by 
the Supreme Court of the United States without regard to 
the sum in controversy, under the same provisions and regu- 
lations as are now provided by law for the review of other 
causes in said court. 


The passage of this by the Senate seems to have roused all 
the ire of all the negrophobists in the country; even the New 
York Herald has devoted a column and a half to the re-pic- 
turing all the old ghosts, fetishes and bogies, that were used 
to scare northeners previous to the war of the rebellion. 
We are told in it that it can bring no solid advantage to our 
colored population; that it is all in vain te declare by law 
that negroes may purchase boxes in the opera, or seats in palace 
cars, and to enact heavy penalties against those who at pre- 
sent draw the line between them and their white fellow-citi- 
zens.” Further on it says, ‘‘that negroes are too poor to 
purchase such luxuries; certainly if that statementbe correct} 
the N. Y. Herald might there have rested its case, 
but no, it continues by pointing out a line of con- 
duct to be pursued against any interlopers with black 
skins who dare demand equal public accommodations with 
their whiter neighbors in this wise. ‘‘ No law can regulate or 
punish social manners, and persons skilled in the art of ex- 
pressing contempt would have no difficulty in surrounding 
disagreeable people with such an atmosphere of contumely 
as would be inexpressibly wounding to the pride or vanity 
of the few negroes who could bear the expense of asserting 
their equality.” This picture is not complimentary to upper 
tendom, and certainly ought to effectually repress any desire 
respectable negroes might have to avail themselves of such 
companionship. 

The next paragraph opens richly; we will comment on it 
as we go. ‘‘ With the law as it now stands negroes meet 
with no obstructions to the free use of ordinary railroad 
cars.” Very good, my lord Herald, ordinary cars for or- 
dinary folks. ‘‘ People who shrink from contact with them, 
have an easy refuge in the palace cars, which also protect 
them from disagreeable nearness to coarse-mannered, ill- 
dressed or bad-smelling passengers of the white race.” Very 
neatly put, my lord, a nice extension of the doctrine of 
class legislation; hear it, ye coarse-mannered, ill-dressed and 
bad-smelling white American citizens! Slavery having been 
overthrown, it is necessary to originate, in emulation of the 
old world aristocracies, some new method of discriminating 
between and arranging the citizens of our Republic. In 
Europe, people are graded by their blood, here the N. Y. 
Herald proposes to classify mankind by their smell. 


But the cruelest cut of all is that it will throw open the 
public schools to the negro. The educational policy advo- 
cated by the Herald appears to be to compel Irish children 
to come in, and to rule negro children out. It would, in 
this matter, have the nation treat the negro as the barber in 
Barnaby Rudge treated the coal-heaver. The latter, his 
face grimy with his professional duties, desired the former 
to shave him. The barber politely replied, ‘‘ We don’t 
shave gentlemen in your profession—here!” “ How sc?” 
answered the coal-heayer; ‘‘I seed a baker come in!” 
“True,” said the shopkeeper, ‘‘we shave bakers, but we 
draws the line at bakers!” As regards the public schools, 
our contemporary appears to draw the line at Irishmen. 


In summing up the Herald asserts—‘‘ The negro claim to 
social equality is not a natural but a forced growth.” We 
deny this, declaring that it is natural, and the denial of such 
claim is aristocratic, or skin, tyranny. To proceed. ‘‘The 
negroes can rise in the social scale only by industry, thrift 
and intelligence;’—this is cool, after telling us that they 
ought not to be permitted to sit in an opera box, or ride in a 
palace car, or be treated as others in hotels, if they choose 
to pay for such privileges. It is useless to advise them un- 
der such circumstances ‘‘to secure respect by their industries 
and virtues,” if as a class they are to be considered and 
treated as inferiors in these particulars. Lastly, the Herald 
errs when it finishes with the statement that ‘‘the laws have 
already done for them all that mere laws can accomplish,” 
because, if they had done so, there would then have been no 
necessity for the Civil Rights bill, or for the N. Y., Herald 
to have published the article at present under discussion. 

Instead of such balderdash how plain and simple is the 
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| true course for the nation to pursue in regard to the negro 
| population. If they are to be considered as inferior to 
| i whites, define their inferiority by law. Hotel-keepers, Rail- 
ie road Directors, or even august Upper-tendom, are not our 
bd national law-makers. If, on the contrary, the law is to be, 
: as we would have it, color-blind, it ought to protect their lib- 
erties from invasion, as it does those of their white male fellow- 
`“ citizens. How people calling themselves Christians, who 
believe in a book that affirms that all people are of one 
blood, can tolerate, much less seek to impose such burdens 
| on their sisters and brethren, is a mystery; it is far too deep 
| 9 for the WEEKLY to solve, only the clergy can do ample 
justice to the delicate social questions involved in its con- 
sideration. 
a A 


ON THE ROAD TO ZION. 


(( The United States Brewers’ Association, as it appears from 
a call they have just issued, propose to meet at Boston, on 
Thursday, June 4, in order to form an anti-temperance, or 
rather an anti-abstinence, league, for they maintain in the 
same that they are all friends to real temperance. William 
Cobbett was of the opinion that beer made from malt and 

~“ hops and unadulterated was a healthy. and invigorating 
beverage, far more so than either tea or coffee. Archbishop 
Purcell, of Cincinnati, lately declared that he would not 
condemn a laborer for solacing himself with a glass of ale 
after a day’s hard labor, so he seems partially to indorse the 
above given opinion. Whether ale, or beer, or cider, be whole- 

| some drinks, fit for the use of man or not, the WEEKLY does 
not propose to discuss in this article. It has simply taken 
| note of the above-mentioned call of the U. S. Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, as reported in the New York Sun newspaper, for 
the purpose of making an extract from the same, which 
reads thus: 

pi k “ There is yet another and a higher than a mere financial 

| issue which we propose to submit to the people of the whole 
| < country. It is that of personal liberty. The principle of 
the sovereignty of the individual was years ago announced 
by an esteemed Massachusetts philosopher, whose very 
definition of the term was accepted and embodied in his own 
system. of philosophy by so eminent a British thinker as 
John Stuart Mill. The spirit of that principle breathes forth 
in every line of our own immortal Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Itisthe same which urged on and fed throughout the 
Northern States the increasing agitation against negro bond- 
age in the South, and led to its final abolition. Upon that 
same principle we make the issue now. A man shall own 
himself, be his own master, be owned or controlled by no- 

i) body else, have no master or overseer put over him, so long 

as he regards the like right to individual sovereignty in 
others.” 

This the WEEKLY fully indorses, and like little Oliver 

Twist in the poor-house, holds out its plate, and asks the U. 

4 S. Brewers Association for more. It demands the same in- 

dividual sovereignty for woman as well as for man, and, 

until woman obtains it, would respectfully notify the brew- 

ers and distillers that she is justified in resorting to other 

means (viz: praying and singing in public if she pleases) in 

order to express her desires. The WEEKLY grants that her pre- 

sent defiant attitude as a Crusader would be in man illegal, 

but she is a pariah outside of law, wholly unrecognized as a 

legislator, and therefore it is her right to make use of any 

weapon she pleases in self-defense. When things are differ- 

: ent, and she is asked to take a hand with man in lawmaking, 

{ we may justly expect and even compel her to obey the 

laws to which she has given her consent, but not till then. 
~ Now, she is simply ruled as men rule horses and other dumb 
brutes, except that in the city where this is written there is 
no good Mr. Bergh to protect her from injury and insult from 
her masters. This being so, we respectfully request the U. 
S. Brewers Association not to rest content with going only 
half way to individual sovereignty, for praying crusades or- 
ganized by women are only fitting remonstrances against 
the barbarous political despotism to which they are sub- 
jected; and furthermore that, while they are thus unrecog- 
nized and unrepresented, their tyrants are not justified in 
punishing them for expressing their desires ilegitimately, 
inasmuch as at present there is no other effective method 
open to them by which they can legally perform such 
operations. 
Ñ e 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN LAW. 


A People are apt to fancy that those who assert the doctrine 
À of individual sovereignty, a doctrine that would simplify 
(and diminish the number of) the laws, are aggressors. This 
is a mistake. They are not. In social matters the opinions 
of the majority are forced upon free lovers both by the 
ecclesiastical and civil laws. We are on the defense. We 
assert our rights against the rulings of the past. We claim 
for woman her individual sovereignty, of which she has 
been deprived (unjustly and to the detriment of ourrace) for 
ages. In the name of woman we spit upon and scorn the 
monstrosities of man’s edicts so often applied in her case. 
~ Every woman knows that we are right in so doing, though, 
in many instances, prudence suppresses her open indorse- 
ment of our statements. But, though possibly the majority 

of women dare not speak their thoughts upon such subjects, 
we are profoundly thankful to find that there are presses 
which are not afraid of upholding the cause of the op- 
pressed, when that cause is the cause of justice and of right. 
“It is therefore with profound satisfaction we republish an 


item from that high-toned and liberal paper, the Index of 
Boston, touching upon the above questions: 

* WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY says: ‘In cases (in our 
courts) in which both sexes are concerned, both sexes ought 
to be represented, not only in the jury-box but on the 
bench.’ And does not the common-sense of justice say— 
Amen!” 

Verily, like our respected contemporary, we think that it 
does, and have enlisted for the war for such necessary refor- 
mation. 


The cabinet is a plain box five by three feet, and eight feet 
high, entirely Separate and away from the walls of the room, 
and standing on blocks eight inches from the floor. The 
front is composed of doors, so that when open the entire in- 
side of the cabinet is exposed to view, and all so arranged as 
to afford an easy opportunity to examine the entire insideand 
outside of the cabinet, which being fastened together with 
Screws, any one who chooses is at liberty to take to Pieces, 
and examine each piece separately. 

At the close of each seance I have always found the me- 
dium tied exactly as I tied her or as I saw her tied two even- 


OO 
CHAS. H. FOSTER IN AUSTRALIA. 


ings when others tied her. The medium and her husband, 
Dr. Pence, and all who encourage people to come and inves- 
tigate, are very kind, accommodating, and unselfish in their 
efforts to bring these facts to the minds of the people. No 
charge is ever made for attending the seances and witness- 
ing the phenomena, and it requires a person of very. keen 
perceptive faculties to detect the motives of Mrs. Stewart, 
her husband, or Dr. Pence, in gulling honest people day after 
day and year after year. 

Materialists, there are some facts in Terre Haute that it 
would well become you to investigate. After the change 
which we call death, I do not know whether we will enjoy a 
conscious, happy life or not, but I am strongly inclined to 
think we will; and I have found my best reasons for thinking 
so at Mrs. Stewart’s seance room.—Terre Haute Erpress. 


From The *Age,¥published in Melbourne, Australia, we 
learn that Mr. Foster, the world-renowned medium, is giving 
Seances in that city with his usual success, confounding the 
“wise in their own conceit,” and convincing the incredu- 
lous that there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in their philosophy. The paper referred to 
gives a full report—fair and candid we should say—of 
a seance given to members of the press, in which his nu- 
merous phases of mediumship were tested to the satisfaction 
of the reporters. 

We are indebted to Mr. Poster for copies of the Mel- 
bourne papers, and are pleased to learn of his health and 
prosperity. Long may he enjoy both. 

———-—_—oe+-—_—_——__. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MANIFESTATIONS IN TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
BY A. H. SUMMERS. 


To the Editor of the Express: 

“If a man die shall he live again?” I do not know. Mate- 
rialists say no, and ‘their answer is worthy of respect, for 
they arrive at that conclusion by honest, careful and labori- 
ous investigation of all factsand principles upon the subject 
of which they have any knowledge. They also seek to dis- 
cover new facts and new principles, and by regular and easy 
deductions arrive at certain conclusions. He who believes 
the Bible to be true, says yes; after a man dies he shall live 
again. The Bible contains many accounts of persons having 
died and returned. through the instrumentality of witches, or 
persons who had certain peculiar powers, enabling the de- 
parted to assume the semblance of physical bodies, clothed 
and in their right minds. There are so many statements in 
the Bible, however, that are so absurd, contradictory and 
wholly unreliable (the reader may look these up for himself, 
for in this country persons are arrested and imprisoned for 
publishing obscene extracts from “‘ God’s word.” None but 
the American Bible Society, and agents, are protected by the 
government in circulating obscene literature.) that the Bible 
to me is not an infallible book, and consequently the stories 
of the communication of Samuel, and others of the departed, 
with persons remaining in this lif e, I cannot believe true, 
merely because they are in the“ Holy Bible.” But I am 
very glad that their being related there does not prove them 
untrue. 


Socrates addressing those by whom he had been con- 
demned, spoke of his death as a departure to the society of 
the good in another world, and asked, “If this be true, oh 
my judges, what greater good can there be than this? At 
what price would not either of you purchase a conference 
with Orpheus or Musacus, with Hesiod and Homer? What 
would not any of you give for an interview with him who 
led that mighty army against Troy, or with’ Ulysses, or ten 
thousand of others, both male and female, that might be 
mentioned? ; For to converse and associate with them 
would be an inestimable felicity. Truly I should be willing 
to die often if these things be true.” Dr. Allen Pence, of 
this city, says these things are true. Sayshe can prove it, and 
will, to any reasonable person who will come and investi- 
gate the evidences which will be given. I came 130 
miles to learn if possible the answer to the question at the 
beginning of this article. I have attended some of Mrs. 
Stewart’s seances. I have at five of these seances tied a 
three-eighths rope tightly around her waist with a hard square 
knot, and a succession of the same kin d of knots as close to- 
gether as they could be tied, making a piece of knotted rope 
six inches long from her waist, then with the ends of the rope 
put through two holes in the side of the cabinet have tied 
them as tightly on the outside as possible, with five or six 
hard knots after the last knot on the inside drawn closely to 
the side of the cabinet, the medium occupying a chair inside. 
The doors being closed, after waiting a few minutes, all in 
the room could see faces and hands at the aperture in the 
middle door, and so distinctly as to distinguish the features, 
and we could hear voices there quite different from the me- 
dium’s. We could also see the door of the cabinet opened, 
by what are claimed to be materialized spirit forms, usually 
dressed in white, who would walk out into the room, being 
plainly visible to all, from head to foot, one at a time, and 
all differing from the medium and from each other in size, 
some of whom would touch persons in the room, move 
benches, chairs, etc. Saturday evening, May 16, after I had 
tied the medium as above described, spirit forms came out 
of the cabinet dressed in white, leaving the door open so 
that we could see the medium at the same time, sitting in 
the cabinet and tied as i had left her. The spirit would stay 
out of the cabinet eight or ten seconde and return. This 
was repeated eight or more times. Saturday evening the 
spirit of an old lady came out of the cabinet dressed in white 
and with a white cap on. While the spirit was out in the 
room and visible to all, we could see the medium through 
the open door, sitting tied as on previous evenings. The 
spirit walked toa table about six feet from the cabinet and 
took a small flower-pot therefrom, holding it above her head 
80 that we could see what she took, and then carried it into 
the cabinet and in a few minutes returned it to the table. 


The Iowa State Association of Spiritualists will hold their 
Second Quarterly Convention for 1874, in Berry’s Hall, Fort 
Dodge, commencing Saturday, June 27, at 10 o'clock, A. M., 
and continue over Sunday. 

Believing that the agitation of thought is the beginning of 
wisdom, and that all subjects are worthy of a candid inves- 
tigation, we cordially invite all seekers after truth, of what- 
ever name or creed, to attend and participate with usin our 
council. 

As usual, the platform will be free for the discussion of all 
subjects tending to the progression and elevation of man- 
kind. 

Friends from abroad will be entertained by the citizens of 
Fort Dodge as far as possible. 

The speakers will be: Warren Chase, Dr. 
Mrs. H. Morse, Capt. H. H. Brown. 

EDWIN Cats, President. Mrs. J. SWAIN, Secretary. 


C. P. Sanford, 


MAY 28, 1874. 3 
At a secret session held in the city of New York, by the 


United Order of Internationals, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


WHEREAS, The national debts of all countries have been 
wholly or chiefly incurred by kings and privileged classes, for 
the purposes of wars, spoliation, oppression and murder, and 
not forthe benefit of the working and wealth producing 
classes; and 


WHEREAS, The people who pay the debts also pay the hu- 
man suffering, necessary in the Persecution of wars, in their 
limbs and lives, and are now enslaved with taxes to pay in- 
terest on those wicked and unjust debts which press so 
heavily upon them, driving the poor into pauperism and its 
concomitants, and causing corruptions stili more flagran 
in the ranks of the wealthy; and 

WHEREAS, It isas unjust and foolishto demand the present 
generation to pay for the ignorance of the past, as it would 
be to demand the present living man to pay for the sins of 
his grandfather; therefore i 

Resolved, That we demand the appointment of national 
boards of arbitration, who shall have power to adjust upon 
an equitable basis, all claims, demands and bonds held by in- 
dividuals, and if found to have been paid in interest or prin- 
cipal once, the same shall be cancelled as against the nation; 
and if over-paid, then the parties shall be holden debtors to 
the nation to that extent. 


Attest, 
G. W. MADOX, Sec. 


W. A. CARSEY, Pres. 


=e 


CLIPPINGS. 


Ay electric light of new invention has been put in the 
tower of St. Ignatius College, San Francisco. The apparatus 
cost $5,000, and weighs about as many pounds. It consists of 
a great number of coils of copper wire revolving close to 
magnets, in such a way that sparks of electricity are pro- 
duced in unceasing streams. ‘These currents are concen- 
trated and carried through heavy copper wires to the illum- 
inating point in the tower, where the focus gives a light 
equal to four hundred gas jets. 


“ LAUGH and grow fat” ig quite a venerable adage, and 
Sterne tells us that every time a man laughs he adds some- 
thing to his life. An eccentric Philosopher of the last cen- 
tury used to say that he not only liked to laugh himself, but 
tosee and hear laughter. Laughter is good for health, a 
provocative to appetite and a friend of digestion. Dr. Sy- 
denham said: ‘‘ The arrival of a Merry?Andrew in a town ig 
more beneficial to the inhabitants than twenty asses loaded 
with medicines.” 


AN instance of rare honesty, and showing how a dog may 
desire to pay his board bill, recently occurred in Fitchburg, 
Mass. A lady saw a dog frequently about her house Picking 
up odd bits which had been thrown out, and one day she 
called him in and fedhim. The next day he came back, and 
as she opened the door he walked in and laid an egg on the 
floor, when he was again fed. The following day he brought 
his egg to pay for his dinner, and on the fourth day he 
brought the old hen herself, who, it seemed, had failed to 
furnish the required egg. 


First Rurrran— Wot was I hup for, and what ’ave I got? 
Well, Ifloor’d a woman and took her watch, and I’ve got two 
years and a flogging.” Second ruffian—‘‘ Ah, I funga woman 
out 0’ the top floor window; an’ I’ve only got three monthg,”’ 
First ruffian— Ah, but then she was yer wife.” 
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A WOMAN’S VICTORY IN KANSAS. 
BY J. H. COOK. 


Dear Weekly—I cannot forbear giving you a brief sketeh 
of an affair that has made much excitement and struck a 
strong and effective blow fur justice and truth in this region. 
Mrs. F. A. F. Cook is a graduate of Dr. Trall’s Hygeo- 
Therapeutic College of New York, with a practice of fifteen 

“years. In the intensely cold January of 1873 she went toa 
cold, open house in the prairie, three miles from home, to 
doctor and nurse a widower and his three children sick with 
the smallpox. He had seen her treatment of a case, was 
highly pleased and told her if she would come and take care 
of him and his family she should be well paid. The man had 
been badly crippled by accident and was suffering from in- 
guinal hernia. One daughter was very frail and consump- 
tive. Under these circumstances Mrs. Cook went to this 
house and was there twenty-three days and nights without 
undressing or getting any sound sleep. (There were but two 
beds and these occupied by the patients.) Two brothers of 
the sick man living near were afraid to go into the house, 
put would come within speaking distance, and were too 
penurious and cowardly to do much or provide much for its 
inmates. ‘The man and his daughter died. He would have 
no other physician and none could have saved him. Mrs. 
Cook had but little help to lay out the dead and was almost 
dead herself. His brothers did not come near when he was 
puried. The other two children recovered. She begged of 
them to let her go home to resuscitate and suve her own 
life, but no one else would go there, and so she staid and did 
what few women would have done. It would fill a volume 
to describe all she did and suffered. 


One of the brothers was appointed administrator. Mrs. 
Cook only charged five dollars per day for her attendance 
upon the sick ones. The administrator offered her but two. 
The case was tried in the Probate Court and the Judge 
awarded her three dollars a day. She appealed to the Dis- 
trict Court. She had all the doctors and nearly all the 
lawyers, and all the ignorance and prejudice of the people 
against her anti-poison, anti-drug treatment; had the com- 
bined influence of drugopathy and church and State against 
her, also the prejudice against her short dress which she 
has worn twenty years. She was kept out of court three 
terms and put to much trouble and expense by these 
brothers, who preferred to give their money to lawyers 
rather than pay her the one-third of what she ought to have 
had. At the last term of court I determined if possible to 
have the case tried, and employed the ablest lawyer in 


doctor’s book shall secure careful and humane treatment for 
these invalids it is well it has been written. The greater 
good, however, will be to rouse girls to a proper resentment 
of the implication that they are invalids because of sex, and 
set them conscientiously to work to correct such habits of 
pad eating, dressing, sleeping, bathing and staying in the 
house as keep them seemingly feebie and rob them of their 
natural heritage of perfect health and joy. During several 
years connection with different boarding-schools I noticed 
that girls suffered mueh more frequently from disordered 
menstruation in the schools which were exclusively for girls 
than where both sexes were together, and remember one 
case in which the menses having disappeared during the 
school term, returned when the girl was restored to the 
society of her brothers. 


A professor of mathematics in one of our Eastern colleges 
for boys, who previous to his connection with that institu- 
tion had been instructing girls in higher mathematics, as- 
sured me that with one exception the best mathematical 
minds he had ever found had been among the gitls; he said 
the ease and delight with which they ‘‘ walked with him 
through calculus and mathematical astronomy made their in- 
struction a very pleasure.”’ n 


Habits of exact reasoning cannot be too early formed, and 
if there is in woman a natural capacity for their acquirement 
let it by all means be improved. 


President White, of Cornell University, states that “‘ the 
young women average about ten per cent. better on the 
examination than do the young men, and present a less 
number of excuses on account of sickness. If that is true, 
with the great disadvantages of woman’s dress against them, 
what might they not do with an equal chance? The relative 
capacity of the sexes for continued mental work cannot be 
fairly estimated until they have equal opportunity for 
physical development, and this will never be until girls put 
on the trousers or boys go back to petticoats. A noble brain 
in a disordered body is like a well accoutred locomotive with 
ascant supply of fuel, the wheels may turn but it will hardly 
draw a heavy load. 


How long would patrons of the turf retain their confi- 
dence in judges who would dare decide uvon the relative 
capacity of horses, if he allowed one to be driven with 
blankets flying round his legs, tight leather straps about his 
ribs and heavy weights upon his loins! Woman suffers 
constantly from such impediments as these ; she cannot 
breathe or walk or talk with freedom; her blood cannot cir- 
culate properly nor her brain. work freely. Let us have at 


Southern Kansas. They tried to keep the case out of court 
put failed. “They tried their utmost” to make out a case 
of mal-practice by perjured and interested witnesses, and 
py ridiculing and disparaging her school of practice, and call- 
ing her a murderer, slaughterer, etc., but the jury allowed 
her seven dollars and a half a day, and some wanted to give 
her eleven. Thus, at last, “We have met the enemy and 
they are ours,” in a moral sense at least. We have estab- 
lished the fact that a woman has some legal rights, and that 
aman who employs a physician of any schooi thereby ac- 
cepts its practice and must pay for it. Our lawyer showed 
up things in our case as ably as Brooke did in yours. Asa 
climax to the whole affair the spirits of the two deceased. 
persons came while the jury were sitting, and, through a 
medium, confirmed all we had proved, condemned the course 
of the administrator, said they had been with us in the court- 
room and with the jury, etc., etc. One spirit said it was the 
greatest blow that was ever struck for equality and justice 
in this region. 


NOTES. 
BY 0. F. S. 
SEX IN EDUCATION. 


I think we may well doubt whether a doctor who has no 
faithin omping girls,” can prove his claim to our respect 
for any of his talk about the sex. Is Dr. Clarke in league 
with Holland and other literary men, who plainly tell us 
«woman is to be subjected?” Full well these doctors know 
that if they can persuade girls to believe that only naughty 
lasses romp; that the true type of womanhood is a very 
proper quiet person in corsets, narrow shoes and pinching 
gloves, and that she is inevitably sick, they will become as 
graciously submissive as their lordships choose to say is best. 
Tf it be true, as Dr. Clarke avers, that under the present cur- 
riculum only the romping girls can live, the fact simply 
proves that nature is in earnest in her protest against preju- 
dice which withholds from girls the sturdy muscular devel- 
opment which they as well as boys must have to support a 
vigorous, hard-working brain. Girls like as well as boys to 
leap fences, climb trees, swing on limbs, row boats and roll 
down hill, and should be always dressed to be ready for such 
exercise, if we would have the merry laugh and bounding 
step and rosy cheek take the place of novel reading, languid 
movements and pale faces. 

Girls have “learned the alphabet” and are thinking for 
themselves; it cannot now be very long before they don the 
short loose jacket and long loose trousers, and we shall see 
to which they will take most kindly then, the doctor’s doses 
or the plood-inspiring romps. Of course the doctor will be 
shocked, and will be more than ever certain that the race is 
going to the bad from « non-selection of the fittest.” 

The girls will be great gainers by the fun and vigorous ex- 
ereise, and will handle Virgil and the conic sections with as 
much greater ease and gafetyas the boys are known to do for 
theirs. 

The want of logic which enables Dr. Olarke to call “period- 
4oity ” sickness, at the same time that he pronounces it the 
« food-tide”’ of a girl’s being, is astonishing, to say the least. 


Women are accustomed to speak of menstruation as hig 


tide from consciousness of the increased physical and ment: 
vigor which it prings; it is on the side of strength instead of 
weakness, and the healthy girl may 8: 

apacity for motherhood as a reserve 
power in college life. 
duration has its victims among 


That excessive and abnormal 


least the honesty and fairness of the race-course applied to 
the treatment of young men and women. 


FREE DRESS AND PREGNANCY. 


A lady is reported as saying that the kind of dress reform 
she wants to see is “new dresses and more of them,” which 
strikingly reminds me of what men say about temperance 
reform, that the kind they want to see is « more whisky and 
of better quality.” Some women are as drunk with fashion 
as men are with liquor, but both are peginning to do 
sober thinking in their sober moments. 

A correspondent asks if trousers suit the use of pregnant 


h? veins 
a f 
al | woman than a pampered, cowering slave? 


women. Most emphatically yes. If all other women pay 
the penalty of prejudice which shuts woman from enjoyment 
of real outdoor life by reason of her dress, let not the ex- 
pectant mother be so wronged. Too many invalids have 
been already born; let humanity have now a chance for 
physical improvement, and this can never be until woman 
is emancipated from her present style of dress. Corsets, 
bands, whalebones and skirts, heating, cramping, and down- 
dragging as they are, are suicidal to all women, and are 
doubly fatal to the one with child, since they invade the 
rights of two. There can be no reasonable question that 
much of the languor and debility which men seek to relieve 
by stimulants is caused by the pressure of corsets on the 
foetus, and their interference with the mother’s circulation 
and respiration. Women are thus making drunkards by the 
thousand, a work they ignorantly weep over when it is ac- 
complished. 

Prospective motherhood should have a conscientious care 
for the child it is developing, and society ought to respect its 
sacred trust. Free air and motion are indispensable in the 
development of healthy offspring, and they are not available 
to the wearer of a cramping dress. If any man believe that 
he can walk and work as well in skirts, let him wear them, 
but not ask women to. 


I am asked how women are to conceal the fact of preg- 
nancy if they wear trousers without skirts. That it should 
ever seem to need to be concealed is a fearful comment on our 
marriage system. That motherhood should ever come without 
woman’s hearty purpose in its work is indeed a cause of 
shame, but motherhood itself can never be. The chiseler of 
marble feels a noble satisfaction in the successful progress of 
his work; how much more ought the expectant mother, en- 
shriner of a richly-pulsing life, in the accomplishment of 
hers! Only love and hope and joy should be permitted to 
complete the work which sweetest love began. Most chil- 
dren are unwelcome children, hence the possibility of shame ; 
to the first great wrong the mother adds the second of con- 
cealment by bad dressing, and the result is children of dis- 
cordant spirit, clothed with maimed and suffering bodies. 

] am asked whether it is not possible that the wearing of a 
dress which would excite derision on account of its unusual- 
ness would have a worse effect upon the unborn child than 
even hurtful clothing could. The race is sadly wanting in 
ability to practice truth while yet it is unpopular, and needs 
nothing more than an infusion of unflinching loyalty to its 
demands. Women who hold to truth will find it has no 
power, except to bless. Who would not rather choose his 
should be filled from the life-blood of a scorned free 


All right-minded thinking men see and admit the need of 


afely count on her | pants by women; those who do not see the need, either have 

fund of unfailing 
mens- 
girls all are aware, and if tho“ help women into pants, 


not thought or want to keep us sexual slaves. Even Worth, 
the world’s great arbiter of fashion, is humanely waiting to 


JOSIAH WARREN. 


Who gave the world the boldest thought, 

That ever has by man been taught, 

And set the pride of wealth at naught? 
Josiah Warren. 


Who gave the parlor lectures best, 
From glowing love in his own breast, 
Which is to be by nations blest? 
Josiah Warren. 


Who made the good of man his prayer, 
And did to all around declare, 
The glory of a millionaire? 
Josiah Warren. 


Who taught the best industrial law, 

Which wit or wisdom ever saw, 

That after him shall millions draw? 

Josiah Warren. 


Who set the usury laws aside, 

And did for honest wealth provide, 

By equity which must a ide? 

Josiah Warren. 


Who taught the boys industrial plays, 

While emulation was their praise, 

To light their steps in pleasant ways? 
Josiah Warren. 


Who taught the lads in his own town 
To set the court, and try the clown, 
And thus put rowdy custom down? 
Josiah Warren. 


Who made a juvenile police, 
And taught his class the power of peace, 
And bade contentious strife to cease? 

Josiah Warren. 


Who used to give when he might call, 

A friendly tract to great or small 

Which said to us, ‘‘ Swear not at all?” 
Josiah Warren. 


Who taught the faith that “ works by love ”— 

And whose escutcheon was the dove 

Which speaks his claim to realms above? 
Josiah Warren. 


And now, when thus his race is run— 
His true existence just begun— 
The Angel voices shout W ell done! 
Josiah Warren. 
—The Millionaire, Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNITY CIRCULAR No. 1. 


To all earnest reformers, thinking men and women, who are 
striving to become morally, socially, religiously and politically 
free—and who can use freedom, not abusingit—and who have 
become fully satisfied that the present system of society is 
entirely inadequate to meet the wants of the most progressed 
minds of the age, this ‘‘ Circular » ig addressed, with an in- 
vitation to unite with us in an effort to establish a new order 
of industrial and social relations, founded upon the following 
general principles of equity and brotherhood: 

1. Unity of interests, instead of “ opposition of interests.” 

2, Community of property, instead of individual owner- 
ship. 

3. Equal rights for all men, women and children. 

4, Religious, political and social freedom, which we define 
as individual sovereignty, at the individual’s own cost. 

5. Government by “free criticism ’’—without compulsion 
and without arbitrary restraint, cultivating goodness by ap- 
pealing to the good within the human spirit. 

6. All labor to be voluntary, with choice of occupation, 
rendering it attractive by the most favorable conditions and 
pleasant associations—men and women engaging in the same 
pursuits, as far as practicable—enjoying equal reward. 

7. Membership to depend upon character, adaptation and 
ability for usefulness, rather than upon money or any earthly 
possessions, but each contributing what they can in talent, 
in labor, in money, in property, or anything that can be 
utilized for the general good—all having an. equal interest in 
the community, without reference to their material contri- 
putions to it. 


8. The very best facilities for a thorough and integral edu- 
cation that the community can command will be guaranteed 
to every child and member of the society, including every 
species of healthful and pleasant recreation and amusement, 
vocal and instrumental music, and everything that will make 
us healthy, happy, pure in body and spirit, doing good to all 
—as our interests being united, it will be our greatest pleas- 
ure to do. 


9. We shall have no creed, constitution or by-laws, which, + 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, ‘“altereth not,” but 
through the government of free criticism, change our methods 
and regulations in business, or in social relations, as increasing 
wisdom shows us a better way. 

Our object in issuing this Circular is: first, to attract the 
attention of those wh» have grown to a recognition of the 
same necessities for a change in the foundation cf govern- 
ments and societies, inviting immediate correspondence, 
with a view to co-operation; and also to inform them that 
we have been offered an extraordinary opportunity to or- 
ganize and establish a business which would centre in San 
Francisco and cannot fail of becoming very remunerative 
on condition that we make it the “ nucleus » and beginning 
of an organization for community life, to be established 
somewhere in the State of California, than which there is 
probably no place in the world combining so many favorable - 
conditions. 

The business referred to 
No. 2, but, for obvious reasons, 
general publication. i 

Let those who feel inspired with this “shadow ” of coming: 
events lose no time in communicating with us, and we will 
immediately forward to their address Circular No. 2, and, 
they can act as a committee in their several localities to in~ 


» 


will be fully explained in Circular 
we shall withhold it from 


- 


» 


. 
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terest their acquaintances known to be favorable to our prin- 
ciples and ready to participate in our work. 

‘All communications should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Ceresco Community, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
Held its annual session in New York in the week terminat- 
ing May 23d. George W. Curtis was in the chair. Many 
subjects were discussed, financial, religious and social. 
From the reports of the same we make the following ex- 
tracts. The first is from the address of President White, of 
Cornell University : 

“There was more money invested in so-called colleges in 
this country than in all the great institutions of Germany, 
but they were nearly all petty sectarian establishments. If 
the money had been given for the eadowment of one great 
university, to be conducted upon non-sectarian principles, 
no one could doubt that America would have an. institution 
second to none. President White was entirely opposed to 
denominational colleges. Sectarian prejudices should be 
swept away, and students of all denominations obtain the 
higher branches of education from the same source. A pub- 
lic endowment, properly bestowed, gave method and direc- 
tion to a hundred private gifts or legacies, which otherwise 
were irregularly given to a score of minor institutions, and, 
so scattered, lost all their utility. Thus one college had re- 
cently been given a magnificent telescope, which could not be 
used for want of an observatory, while another institution 
had a superb observatory without a telescope or any other 
instruments.” 

“ Dr. Nathan Bishop did not think compulsory education 
would be successful. He spoke of what he called the street 
schools, academies where children learned to repeat a fearful 
catalogue of home suffering. The lessons thus learned were 
ropeated to sympathetic listeners, not educated persons, but 
to warm-hearted servant girls, who believed every word ttey 
listened to, and gave alms to relieve suffering which had no 
existence.” 

As children and servants are both ostracised classes in our 
Republic, our readers, we trust, will excuse the insertion of 
the second extract. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY'S FINE REMITTED. 


The House Committee on the Judiciary have made a re- 
port sustaining the petition of Susan B. Anthony, praying 
that the fine imposed upon her by the Circuit. Court of the 
United States for the Northern District of New York, for 
the act of voting, be remitted, and have recommended the 
passage of a bill for that purpose. 


CASUAL CONCEPTIONS. 

All things possible are possible with God, God did not 
create matter out of nothing; therefore did not create it at 
all; nor was it created at all. If God had created matter, 
and imparted to it its peculiar character and qualities, he 
would be responsible for all that has occurred or can occur. 
The activity of matter and its forms only are attributable to 
him in natural conditions, and it was not possible with him 

o do any other thing with it than he has done and is doing 
in continuance, because of its uncreated inherent qualities of 
susceptibility and adaptability limiting him to possible uses. 
Matter, per se, is the opposite and negative of spirit, and 
although passive in its connection with spirit, in some un- 
measured degree, is absolute with regard to its own unde-~ 
rived conditions—and this fact is the root and base of the 
ancient and still existing doctrine (so called) of total de- 
pravity. 

All good, all power, all wisdom and activity are attributa- 
ple to spirit or God, and all opposites tec matter, and in these 
are to be found the basic ideas of God and devil, or good and 
evil. Yet the status of matter may be so changed by the 
former as to impart to the latter the semblance of selfhood 
and importance, which, after all, only consist of the qualities 
above stated in activity. Matter is nota contributing power 
or existence in the universe, save as a means toanend. The 
close and deep thinker will find this even so, in his own 
sphere with regard to himself. 

God is all in all, and Iam nothing but clay in the hands of 
the potter, and this will be the final experience of all sane 
men, sooner or iater; and then all egotism, self-conceits and 
importance will be crushed out of existence—nem. con. 

SrmuBEN, Huron Co., O., May 21, 1873. S. 


LET ’'EM VOTE. 


The women want to vote. 

I’m in favor of letting ’em do it. 

The woes and hardships of woman are terrible. 

For thousands and thousands of uncounted years they’ve 
had a devil of a time. Nothing is good enough. Trouble 
and vexation are their portion; worriment and distress their 
lot. s 
Even the serpent in the garden had to go for the woman 
when he tried the little fruit dodge, and a nice mess they 
made of it. 

What don’t we owe to woman? 


_ If Bye hadn’t eaten the apple, you and I might never have 
geen the light of the sun. $ 

I wish to be put on the record as a woman’s right’s man. 

I had a woman for a mother and wouldn't have any thing 
else. 

Candor induces me to admit that I voluntarily tied myself 
to a woman, for better, for worser, and here I am at half- 
past 12 o’clock working for her like thunder, while she, poor 
injured thing, sleeps the sleep of the peaceful and snores the 
snore of the just. 5 

Woman has a hard time and has to bear a greatdeal. Also 
children. : 

And she has to put up with much. 

She also puts up sweetmeats. 

Business improves most women. 

It makes their noses sharp. 
Jt also helps their temper and conduce s. materially to clean 


skirts and stockings unspotted from tke world. 


softly chant their lays. No sea-sickness will be allowed on 


A woman is vastly superior to a male pedagogue. She} poard; it must all be done over the stern. For once the 


wears a thimble and knuckles the children over the head. 


Women as sales ladies are a big thing. 
They are generally all cheek. 


steamer will be all bows. 


I rather like Mr. Sartoris. 
He says that although he is an Englishman he is conviuced 


Sometimes they develop an amount of sass and independ- | that in Union there is bliss. 


ence of most astounding proportions. 

And eke some castles in the “hair,” which are indeed a 
sight to behold. 

I love to meet them on the pave, and am charmed when 
they sit behind me at the play. 

Woman, lovely woman, what could we do without thee? 

We couldn’t have any daughters, sweethearts or wives. 

Or puddings. 

Or boiled shirts or potatoes. 

I’m going to have it rain like thunder next election day, 
and if my women folk want to go and vote, 

Go and vote they shall but the carriage will be 
charged to me. 

The dear creatures can talk the tail off from a stone 
monkey, but when it simmers down to “I want some money 
to-day, dear,” and the man has to shell out, the theory par- 
takes of a soap-bubble nature. 

And, by the way, it’s rather a curious fact that all the cash 
has to come from the men. 

If there’s any giving to be done, the men do it. 

They give the home, the house, the togs, the rhino and 
everything nice. 

The women, God bless ’em, give sass. 

Let ’em vote. 

If any female is anxious to pay my paper bills I’m ready 
to turn ’em over, 

Show me the maiden coy who yearns to write my daily 
contributions—she shall do them if she can. 

Who ever saw a man with a bustle on his back and an 
ostrich feather in his hat? 

And whoever saw a woman without both? 

Women would make bully good soldiers. 

They’re so nice to discipline. 

And they would look so sweetly in uniform—uniformly so. 

Far be it from me to make fun of women. 

1 daren’t. 

A leaf from my experience convinces me that the only way 
to manage women is to give them their own way—and then 
they don’t want it. 


If your wife wants to go to Europe, acquiesce at once and 
she won’t go. But argue with her, show her that you 
can’t afford it, and you raise such an amount of feminine 
Ebenezer in her beating booz as all the water this side the 
Euphrates can’t squelch. 

Does she want to vote? 

She thinks she does, but she don’t. 

Give her the chance. Let her yote. Take no notice of it, 
and ten to one she’d be sick of it on the instant. 

Opposition does no good. If the baby yells like a cayoot 
in the middle of the night, make believe you’re going to get 
up to take care of it, and the good lady will insist upon your 
retiring to bed. But if you pay no attention to the baby’s 
cry, and selfishly permit the partner of your joys to go it 
alone, ten chances to one she calls you a brute, swats the 
infant over the jaw, wishes she'd never seen you, and con- 
signs matrimony to the Court of Hades below. 

Why they start in when they are babies. 

Try it. 

Put a hot teapot on the table, and sell the baby she mustn’t 
touch it. In less than ten minutes she’ll burn her fingers. 
If, on the other hand, you give her full permission to handle 
ahot teapot, she won’t touch it, and you can’t make her. 

Queer, isn’t it? 

Perhaps they’d like to be stage drivers. And wouldn’t the 
horses be happy. Tbhey’d be jerked into the middle of next 
week before they had trotted a block. 

I think these breeches-women would do well as jurors, 
especially in breaches of promise, and cases calling for 
damages. 

If I were a lawyer I’d be perfectly delighted to plead be- 
fore a jury of women. 

How a fellow could flatter ’em. They'd take it all in, and 
then decide against me every time, just for spite. 

I know ’em. 

Think of the great women in history, from Eve to Mrs. 
Stowe. Don’t you remember Rahab? Of course you do. And 
Rachel and Jezebel and Herodias the Tetrarch and Sapphira? 
And Joan of Arc, Mary Magdalene, the Scarlet Woman and 
Jenny June? Why cert. 

I know lots of men, and I never saw one yet who didn’t 
think more of a woman than a fellow. 

Take Sartoris for example. 

Would he give Fred Grant his heart and hand? 

I guess not. 

But he was glad enough to give them to Fred’s sister. 

Oh, let ’em vote. 

Voting may beacure for ull their ills. 

It’s cure-ious then if we don’t let them have the cure. 

Td say more on the subject if I had time. 

I haven’t. 

I want time too. 

Most men do. 

It’s late. I’ve but just returned from making my adieux 
to the fair couple, whose Siamese ligature is to bind Britain 
and this blasted land tight, tight together. 

Grant and I got tight together first, and liked it so much 
that we induced the countries to follow suit. 

Hence the suitors. 

We have arranged to havea very pleasant passage for the 
young couple. 

They are to have amusement all the time. 

And an occasional basin. 

The Captain will stop the working of the propeller every 
evening, so that there shall be no jar when they go to sleep. 
The sailors will belay their pipes. The cook will douse his 
glim at 4 bells. And the ‘* members of our representative 
Fifth avenue wealthy families,” described by the Herald, will 


So there is. 
Let ’em vote.—M. T. Jugg, N. Y. Star. 


“KEEP A STIFF UPPER LIP.” 


There has something gone wrong, 
My brave boy, it appears, 

For I see your proud struggle 
To keep back the tears. 

That is right. When you cannot 
Give trouble the slip, 

Then bear it, still keeping 

“ A stiff upper lip.” 


Though you cannot escape 
Disappointment and ca'e, 

The next best thing to do 
Is to learn how to bear. 

If, when for life’s prizes 
Youre running, you trip, 

Get up—start again, 

“ Keep a stiff upper lip!” 


Let your hands and your conscience 
Be honest and clean; 

Scorn to touch or to think of 
The thing that is mean. 

But hold on to the pure 
And the right with firm grip, 

And though hard be the task, 

“ Keep a stiff upper llp!” 


Through childhood, through manhood, 
Through life to the end, 

Struggle bravely and stand 
By your colors, my friend. 

Only yield when you must, 
Never “ give up the ship,” 

But fight on to the last 

With “a stiff upper lip.” 


THAT INCREDIBLE TREE STORY. 


EDITORS OF THE WEEKLY: 

Ordinary readers are like Falstaff, they want “ mine ease 
in mine inn.” When they put their feet upon the towel 
rack and quaff from what has so far been a nutritious cup, 
they have an indolent habit of believing its contents pure 
and drinking without examination. Such readers are gener- 
ally roused upon discovering they have been drinking ‘lime 
in their sack.” 

I once swallowed two columns of a New York World hoax, 
whose style led me to expect an important disclosure from 
the scientific world. Then the joke appeared, and it was 
announced that the suicide brewer’s brains were caretully 
put into the lawfully executed soldier's skull, and upon ap- 
plying a “galvanic current” the soldier’s organs of speech 
began talking of beer hogsheads, &c., &c. 

Now, if I were an extraordinary reader and knew volumes 
of botany or had botanical libraries to quote from, I would 
consider it a task herculean to prove anegative, such as: 
There is no such tree! If I failed I would suffer disappoint- 
mentas well as blame. If I succeeded I would be laughed at 
for taking so much pains with a mere joke. 

I rest myself upcn the fact that the New York World has 
a writer “smart” enough to understand the methods of in- 
vestigators, their language and much of their lore, but who 
makes no better use of these advantages than to tickle a few 
mature minds at the expense of wasting the time of others 
while misleading altogether the young and immature. Let 
some one prove this affirmative, that the half skeptical half 
corroborative W. Mercier exists at Doylestown and has those 
wonders in his possession, and I will get off of my easy chair 
and begin to investigate. * JASPER. 


MRS. WOODHULL IN SALT LAKE CITY, 


SALT LAKE CITY, May 14, 1874. 

Editors Weekly—Our city has been in a high state of excit- 
ment for two weeks past, by the arrival of the Woodhulls 
among us. First came Tennie Claflin, who seemed well 
pleased with our people and surroundings, and the good 
prospect of a brilliant reception for Victoria. Tennie made 
arrangements for the theatre at the earliest day it could be 
had, Tuesday 12th, for Victoria’s lecture, and then amused 
herself in calling on our citizens to subscribe to the WEEKLY, 
commencing with President Young, and getting the name 
of every one she approached; she is just irresistible in that 
line, and J judge she is the same in anything she undertakes 
to manage. 

Victoria came in Saturday evening, and thus had an oppor- 
tunity of attending the closing services of the semi-annual 
convention of the Saints in the great Tabernacle, on Sunday 
the 10th. Although Victoria tried to be somewhat exclusive 
she could not avoid being overrun with company, and every- 
one who met her came away convinced that she was terribly 
in earnest in the great cause of perfect freedom. 

On Tuesday evening our large theatre was crowded with 
as intelligent and respectable an audience as ever gathered 
inside that building, and in almost breathless silence listen- 
ed to her grand lecture ‘Revolution or Reformation, 
Which?” Occasionally long continued cheers would ring 
out at some of her brilliant points, and when the audience 
dispersed, expressions of astonishment and satisfaction 
could be heard on every side. On the following evening she 
gave an intensely interesting lecture in the Liberal Institute 
building, and after the lecture, almost the entire audience 
crowded around the platform to obtain sets of her speeches 
to read at home and circulate among their acquaintances. 
All seemed to feel that Victoria had uttered important and 


sublime truths, which should be heard by every sane person 
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in our land—truths which heretofore have been ke 
background, in fact totally ignored. 


The world owes her a great deal, for. by her persistent ex- 
ertions, at a terrible sacrifice of peace, comfort, money and 
almost life, the vitally important subject of sexology is now 
occupying the thoughts of nearly the entire intelligent por- 
tion of society. 


I pray that she may be as successful wherever she goes as 
in our city. 
Yours respectfully, ; m, 


REDWoop, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

Dear Sisters—Far away from your busy city, in a con- 
servative town in Northern New York, we, a “ rem- 
nant” weak and small, send you greeting. Wejhave followed 
you anxiously yet ever hopefully through all your trials and 
persecutions, and now that you are vindicated we rejoice 
with ali friends of truth and justice at the glad tidings. 

As I said, we live in a conservative town. I can see from 
where I write four tall spires pointing to that heaven so far 
away from the hearts of its people. Spiritualism is here lit- 
tle known and less understood, but that does not save its 
followers from persecution and misrepresentation by any 
means. We meet them on every hand, just as the followers 
of light ever have and ever will when they seek to overthrow 
error, priestcraft and hypocrisy. 

Over two years ago a kind friend sent me your inestimable 
paper, of which I have since been a constant reader and 
warm admirer; and I send them broadcast where I know 
they would not otherwise be known on their own merits. 


‘We feel me haye done the cause as well as themselvesa 
great injury in the course taken in regard to the so-styled 
Woodhullites. We are ashamed to haye outsiders know 
there are any who advocate our beautiful philosophy, so full 
of love and charity for all, who will stoop to such vitupera- 
jion and abuse as have the opponents of Sooial Freedom. 
Were those who denominate themselves conservatives actu- 
ated by the right spirit, they would endeavor by sound argu- 
ment and logical proofs to show the radicals their danger; 
but instead of this, the spirit of malice and envy is too appa- 
rent to a careful observer not to disclose the ruling motive. 
Did they see themselves as others see them, I am sure they 
would desist or resort to a more honorable method, if sin- 
cere, to defend what they claim to be the better way. But 
let us hope that they will yet ascend so much above their 
present condition as to be able to distinguish the differcuc 
between free love and free lust, for us strong fou. “is for 
those of full growth so are your ideas in advauve of minds 
governed by low and groveling propensities. 


Go on, dear friends, in the way appoi..tcd for you. Bear 
the banner under which you fight tv t e summit, and when 
you have gained the victory ful’ and complete over sin and 
death, may the angels and t o ascended millions greet and 
reward you in that realm :f love and peace—the land of the 
soul. Mrs. A. J. COLE. 


D 


BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 


R. W. Humr, Associate Editor of WoopHULL & CLAFLIN’S 
WEEKLY, is prepared to deliver lectures on Radical Spiritu- 
alism, and on all the reforms of which it is the base. For 
further particulars, list of lectures, etc., address box 3,791 
New York City. 


DR. R. P. FELLOWS. 

This truly gifted healer, who has gained such a wide popu- 
larity in the last few years, is now permanently located at 
Vineland, N. J. For those who are unable to visit the Doctor 
in person it would be well to send $1 for his Magnetized 
Pellets. We could fill columns with accounts of cures per- 
formed through the agency of these Pellets. The attention 
of the afflicted who swallow bottle after bottle of poisonous 
drugs without experiencing relief is called to these simple, 
but efficacious remedies. 


NELLIE L. DAVIS 
Will speak in Syracuse, N. Y., June 7; in Waverly, June 14; 
in Bay City, Mich., during September. Address 235 Wash- 
ington street, Salem, Mass. 


DR. H. P. FAIRFIELD 


Will lecture in Putnam, Conn., during June. Would like to 
make other engagements. Address for June, Putnam, Conn. 
Permanent address, Greenwich Village, Mass. 


THAT staunch and able advocate of Freedom, Our Age, 
Battle Creek, Mich., will be sent, ten numbers for 25c., to 
trial subscribers. Send for it; you will get twice your 
money’s worth. 


NOTICE. 


Celebration on the 4th day of July, by the Spiritualists 
and Naturalists, at Eden Mills, Vt. 
orator, Mrs. Emma L, Paul, of Stowe. 
at four o'clock P. M., in William Scott’s Hall. 
invitation to mediums and all concerned to attend. 

SABIN Scort (for the Committee). 


Dance to commence 
A general 


The legal rate of postage on the WEEKLY, addressed to 
regular subscribers, is twenty conts per annum, or five cents 


per quarter, payable in advance. Subscribers who receive 
their copies by letter-carriers will please hand the annual or 
quarterly postage to carriers, taking their receipts. If any 


Oration by the gifted} 


ai | 
ptin the, PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 12m, pp. 266. 
THE ELIXIR or LIFE; OR, WHY DO WE DIE? 8v0, pp. %4. An 

ORATION delivered before the above-named CONVENTION, 

at GROWS OPERA HoUsE, CHICAGO, by VICTORIA C. 

WOODHULL, September 18, 1873. 

The above ‘Report of the Proceedings of the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the American Association of Spiritual- 
ists,” is an accurate and impartial account of what was said 
and done at the above convention. The speeches are pre- 
sented to the public word for word as they came to us from 

he hands of the able reporter employed by the convention, 

The orations of the members, on both sides, discussing the 
question of ‘‘ Free Love,” or rather “ Personal Sovereignty,” 
are worthy of the serious attention not only of all Spiritual- 
ists but of the community at large. ' 

In proof that we have not overstated the merits of the 
work, we respectfully submit the generous testimony of 
Judge Edmund S. Holbrook, who so ably defended the posi- 
tion of the conservative Spiritualists at the above conven- 
tion: 

“Ihave seen the report you have published of the doings 
and sayings of the Chicago Convention, and I take pleasure 
in saying that, in the publication of such a report, so full, so 
accurate and impartial as it is, you have done a work worthy 
of high commendation. Some could not be at this conyen- 
tion, either for want of time or means; but now, such of 
them as may choose to read, can ‘almost imagine that they 
were there; and theugh they may not attain whatever there 
may be in personal presence, in the eye, and the ear, and in 
soul-communion, yet whatever of principle has been evolve » 
they may well discover and understand; and also, as I iope, 
they may profit thereby.” 

Price of the “Proceedings”. and the “Elixir uf Life” 50 
cents; or the “Elixir of Life” alone 25 c_n-.s. Orders for 
the same addressed to Woodhull & Cla un, P. O. box 38,791, 


will be promptly filled. 


The First Primary Council . : Boston, of the Universal As- 


sociation of Spiritualists, meets every Thursday evening, at 
Harmony Hall, 18'4 1 cylston street. 
every Sunday afle1noon and evening. Seats free. 


First-class lectures 


Jonn Harpy, Cor. Seo’y. 


THE WORD, 
A Monthly Journal of Reform—Regarding the subjection of 


Labor, of Woman, and the Prevalence of War as unnatural 


evils, induced by false claims to obedience and service; 


favors the Abolition of the State, of Property in Land and its 
kindred resources, 
means whereby Intrusion acquires wealth and power at the 
expense of Useful People. 
wealth, and creates all values equitably vendible, the Word 


of speculative income and all other 
Since labor is the source of 


(not by restrictive methods, but through Liberation and 


Reciprocity) seeks the extinction of interest, rent, diy- 
idends and profit, except as they represent work done; the 


abolition of railway, telegraphic, banking, trades union and 
other corporations charging more than actual cost for values 


furnished, and the repudiation of all so-called debts, the 
principal whereof has been paid in the form of interest. 


E. H. Heywoop, Editor. 
Terms—75c. annually in advance. 
Address The Word, Princeton, Muss. 


Dr. Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 


office, No. 25 East Twenty-first street near Broadway 


Dr. L. K. COONLEY is speaking and healing in Newark, 


N. J., the present month, and can be addressed at 277 Mul- 
berry street, that city. 


CAuTION.—Heavy penalties are attached to photographing 


or otherwise copying, selling, or offering for sale, copies from 


our steel-plate engravings, ‘The Dawning Light,” “The 
Orphan’s Rescue,” ‘‘Life’s Morning and Evening,” etc. Any 
one furnishing us with information of such violation of copy- 


right law and our moral rights will receive our thanks: and 


be rewarded. For circulars, prices and clubrates, address 
at 28 School street, Boston, Mass., R. H. Curran & Co. 


In consequence of bad health, D. W. Hull is compelled to 
give up his room for the treatment of patients in Chicago. 


He will again take the lecture-field, and is ready to answer 


calls to any part of the country. Address 148 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, Ill. 


JOSEPH JOHN’S GREAT WORKS OF ART, engraved on steel, 
‘The Orphan’s Rescue,” price $3; “The Dawning Light,” 


with map of Hydesville, $2; “Life’s Morning and Evening,” 
$3, or the three pictures to one address, $7; are mailed to any 
Warranted safely 
through and satisfaction guaranteed on receipt of prices 
above specified in post office order or registered letter at 
Address R. H. 


part of the United States, postage free. 


risk. Club rates given on application. 
Curran & Co., Publisher, 28 School street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE COUNCIL. 


with choice music. 


higher rates are demanded, report the facts to the local | vided for to the extent of our ability. 


Postmaster. The;postage;.on copies directed to subseribers 


in New York city has been prepaid by the publishers. 


WILLIAM Bryan, President, 
M, MORGAN, Seoretary, 


The First Religio-Philosophical Society of Hillsdale Co., 
Mich., will hold their eighth annual council on Saturday and 
Sunday, June 20 and 21, 1874, at Camden Station, on the Fort 
Wayne, Jackson and Saginaw R. R. Benjamin and Marion 
Todd, Lois Waisbrooker and other able speakers are engaged. 
The Camden silver band and choir will enliven the meeting 
A cordial invitation is extended to all to 
attend, and hear the social and religious shams, political con- 
spiracies and financial frauds of the day freely ventilated 
from a free platform. Refreshments will be furnished by the 
society inthe grove. Friends from a distance will be pro- 


pair: FARMINGTON, Mich., May, 1874. 
The First Society of Spiritualists of Farmington, Michigan, | if 
will hold their Eighth Annual Meeting in the Union Church i 
in Farmiagton, Saturday, the 4th and 5th of J uly, 1874, com- % 
mencing Saturday at 2 o’clock, P. Mm. Good speakers will be 
in attendance. Also, the Quarterly Meeting of the Oakland 
County Circle will be held in connection with the yearly | Sr 
meeting. A general invitation is hereby extended to all. | 
Our platform is free. Homes will be provided for those from 
a distance. Norton LAPHAM, President. 
E. L. ROBERTS, Cor. Secretary. 


THE next quarterly meeting of the Henry County, Illinois, 
Association of Spiritualists, will be held in Cambridge, June 
27 and 28,1874, T. B. Taylor will speak before the Associa- 
tion. Joun M. Forrett, Secretary. 


ta" Send Austin Kent one dollar for his book and pam- 
phlets on Free Love and Marriage. He has been sixteen 
years physically helpless, confined to his bed and chair, is { 
poor and needs the money. You may be even more bene- | 
fited by reading one of the boldest, deepest, strongest, clear- f 
est and most logical writers. You are hardly well posted on 
this subject till you have read Mr. Kent. You who are able } 
add another dollar or more as charity. His address, | 

AUSTIN KINT, Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Box 44. 

P. 8.—1 will now mail “ Free Love,” in paper cover, ‘Mrs. 
W~ cCnulland Social Freedom,” and “True and False Love’’ 

or 75cts. I will add two more of the “ Woodhull” and “ So- 
cial Freedom” Pamphlets for $1.00, or I will mail ten of the | 
pamphlets for $1,00. In buying these you greatly aid a phy- | 
sically helpless man. AUSTIN KENT. 


E. M. Flagg, dentist, 79 West Eleventh street, New York | 
city. Specialty, artificial dentures. x% | t 


SARAH E, SOMERBY, Trance Medium and Magnetic Healer, i 
23 Irving Place, N. Y. 


| 

| | 

WARREN CHASE LECTURES 4 

In Des Moinés, Iowa, during June. | 

county, Iowa. 
WEEKLY. 


Address, Colfax, Jasper j 
He will receive subscriptions for the | 


| 
PROF. E. WHIPPLE 


Will speak during the Sundays of May in Springfield, Mass. 
Address 896 Main street, Cambridge, Mass. 


oe 


PROSPECTUS. 
WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


[The only paper in the World conducted, absolutely, upon the | 
Principles of a Free Press.] 


It advocates a new government in which the people will be j 
their own legislators, and the officials the executors of their 
will. 

It advocates, as parts of the new government— 


1. A new political system in which all persons of adult 
age will participate. 


2. A new land system in which every individual will be en- 
titled to the free use of a proper proportion of the land. 


sae 


8. A new industrial system, in which each individual will 
remain possessed of all his or her productions. 

4. A new commercial system in which ‘‘cost,’’ instead of 
“demand and supply,” will determine the price of every- 
thing and abolish the system of profit-making. r 


5. A new financial system, in which the government will 
be the source, custodian and transmitter of all money, and 
in which usury will have no place. 


6. A new sexual system, in which mutual consent, entirely 
free from money or any inducement other than love, shall be 
the governing law, individuals being left to make their own 
regulations; and in which society, when the individual shall 
fail, shall be responsible for the proper rearing of children. 


7. A new educational system, in which all children born shall 
have the same advantages of physical, industrial, mental 
and moral culture, and thus be equally prepared at maturity 
to enter upon active, responsible and useful lives. . 


All of which will constitute the various parts of a new so- 
cial order, in which all the human rights of the individual 
will be associated to form the harmonious organization of the 
peoples into the grand human family, of which every person 
in the world will be a member. 


Criticism and objections specially invited. 

The WEEKLY is issued every Saturday. 

Subscription price, $3 per year; $1.50 six months; or 100. 
single copy, to be had of any Newsdealer in the world, who 
can order it from the following General Agents: 


The American News Co., New York City; 
The New York News Co., New York City; 
The National News Co., New York City; 
The New England News Co., Boston, Mags. ; 
The Central News Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
The Western News Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sample copies, mailed on application, free. 


VICTORIA ©. WoODHULL AND TENNIE C. CLAFLIN, Ed- 
itors and Proprietors. 


Cou. J. H. BLOOD, Managing Editor. 
All communications should be addressed. 
WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY, i Í 
Box 8,791, New York City. A 
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Dr. Geo. Newcomer, 
THE HEALER, 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
HURD BLOCK, JACKSON, MICH. 


Thirty years’ experience. Examines diseases and | 
Sends prescriptions for one month for $3. Has a spe- 
cific remedy for CATARRH and THROAT DISEASE. 
Sends by mail for $2 for four months, and with direc- 
tions two months, $1. Pile Remedy, $2. Treatments 
at rooms moderate. Warrants relief or no charge, 
146 GEO. NEWCOMER, M. D. 


SOCIAL FREEDOM 


COMMUNITY 
No. 1. 


This Institution is situated in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, about nine miles from Richmond. It is 
founded on the principles of Social Freedom, as laid 
down in the address of Victoria C. Woodhull, in f 
Steinway Hall, New York November 20, 1871. ‘The 
Community owns three hundred and thirty-three 
acres of land, half of which is improyed—the balance 
is valuable timber. There is a good water-power on 
it, and they propose to erect a 8aw-mill. A few mare 
congenial persons can be pow admitted on robation | 

SARAH L. TIBBALS, Pres, 

Address, inclosing a sheet of Cs and a stamped 


envelope, cl NOK, Sec. 
Box 44 Manchester, 


H 
hester Co., Va. 
146-8t 


PSYCHOMETRIC 


Soul Reading. 
MRS. H. L. LA PIERRE 


Will give those sending lock of hair and autograph a 
full reading of marked changes through life; also ad- 
vice in regard to business. Will diagnosis diseage and 
ts causes from a lock of hair, and give magnetic treat- 
ment at any distance by spirit control. 


Reading and treatment by lock of hair.....$3.00. 
Reading alone.. see a a, AAEE 2.00. 


Address Post-office box 856, St. Paul, Minn, 


Ee ance 


DR. JNO. A. ELLIOTT 


Is now prepared to. give Readings of Character, 
Delineations of Adaptability to Business, Physical 
Conditions, etc., from Autograph, Lock of Hair or 
Photograph. 

Address, inclosing Two Dollars and four three-cent 
stamps, Dr. JNO. A. ELLIOTT, care Box 4,952 New 
York P. ©. 


re ee I 
GOLDEN MEMORIES 
oF 


AN EARNEST LIFE. 
A BIOGRAPHY OF A. B. WHITING: 


Together with selections from his Poetical Compo- 
sitions and Prose Writings, 


Compiled by his sister, R. Avausra Watine. 
Introduction by J. M. PEEBLES, 
“His years, tis true, were few; 
His lfe was long.” 


“ We live in deeds, not years; 
In thoughts, not breat) 8579) 


The work is published in response to the general 
demand for a reliable resumé of the life, labors and 
wonderful mediumistic experiences of our arisen 
fellow-laborer in the cause of human freedom and 
progress, and is embellished with a fine steel yurtrait 
of the individual whose life it portrays. 

Price $1 50, postage 18 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 
COLBY & RICH, at No. 9 pee OeLy Place, corner 
of Province Street (lower floor), Boston, Mags, 

Orders may also be addressed to R. A, Warrina, 
Albion, Mich; 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

“ The book is one that will be of interest to every 
Spiritualist and to all who are interested in rare and 
curious developments of mental phenomena, while the 
travel and adventure of Seventeen years of publie life 


hair, or handwriting or a photograph; he will give you 
a correct delineation of character, giving instructions 
for self improvement, by telling what faculties to cul- 
tivate and what to restrain, giving your present phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual condition, giving past and 
future events, telling what kind of a medium you can 
develop into; if any, what business or profession you, 
are best calculated for to be successful in life. Ad- 
vice and counsel in business matters, 
reference to marriage; the adaptation of one to the 
other, and whether you are in a proper condition for 
marriage, Hints and advice to those who are in un- 


happy married relations, how to make their path of 
life smoother, 


Correct diagnosis, with a written Prescription and in- 
struction for home treatment, which, if the Patients 
follow, will improve their health and condition every. 
time, if it does not effect a cure, 
practieal in all advice given, as thousands can testify, 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, having letters 
daily from men and women for the last ten years. 
Has a word of sympathy and encouragement for the 
afflicted, advice and counsel to the young, and some- 
thing for every one to help them to meet the strug- 
gles of life that will pay them more than ten fold for 
all the money required for the delineations, 
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SYLLABUS OF THE =a 
conpay Exprerss{@REAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 


AT 


T BY THE OLD ESTABLISHED AND 
ath TON PRIOR On BURRA LO AND M OAN OEN 
TRAL AND GREAT WESTERN RAILW A’ N ‘ Detroit and C) icago| without change of cars, ma Thy 
close connection with all Railroads leading outoi . cago to all points in the great West. i 


THROUGH TickETs to all important towns,2. < cneral information may be obtained at the Compani 
office, 349 Broadway (corner of Leonard stre- ), ew York, 


DE GARMO HALL, 
No. 82 FIFTH AVE., 


First Floor, Corner of Fourteenth Street, New York. 


STORT LINE ACROSS THE CONTIN 
Popular Route via NIAGARA FALLS SUSP 


First Metropolitan Congregation, Condensed Time Table. 


WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK, 
Via Erie & Mich. Central & Great Western R, R’s 


MORNING AT HALF-PAST TEN O'CLOCK, 


A Scientific Sermon 


BY 
|STHPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, iq ‘ T 
BTATIONS. Express. aop l STATIONS. Liupress. 
IN EXPOSITION oF f 
Universology, Integralism and the Pantarchal Regime, Ly 8.30 A. m.}10.45 A. m.||Ly 28d Street, N. Y 
as the Commonwealth or Universal Institute of Hu. | 2 E IIAN LI] 840 i lio.45 |“ ‘t Chambers street 
manity, and of the general scope of the Sciences; | {t Jersey City... . aoe i nan A ule An 
with some appropriate Literary and Religious Exer-| <{ Riera erm A vt Em 9.29 | « Binghampton 
cises illustrative of the purposes of “ Hhmira......... -| 6.30 “ [12.16 A. m. $ a 
é Hornelisville.... 0000002027! 8.30 $11.50 e ornellsyille . 
THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. BOMIS aae AN ak 12.05 A, m.| 8.10 “ “ Buffalo....... 
Ar Suspension Bridge -| 1.00 “ {10.00 ** Ar Suspension Bridg 
(The desk will be occasionally filled, in the absence -| 1.10 4. m.| 1.85 P. m.||Lv Suspension Bridge 
or by the consent of Mr, ‘Andrews, by other distin: | Ar St. Gatherings oo, -| 185 “ |200 “  |/Ar St. Catherines 
guished Scientists and Reformero.) 0 o e Hamiltona | 2.45 sé Bee hs AK Kamion ASS yaya ee 
i s hi: risburg.. 
AFTERNOON AT 2 0’cLocK, 5/85 a. m.| 5.55 “ (6 FORGONE, 
“ 
A Social and Spiritual Conference for the free in- 155 i PR ie i Cohen 
terehange of the expressions and aspirations of all à 9.40 “ 110,19 « Ly Detroit 
who are desiring a Higher Religious Life, or a better | Lv Detroit... i aa Hi Re IA Wayna A A Manin 
knowledge of the Way. ‘flo45 [1195 p. m| Ypsilanti... 
EVENING AT 3$ O’CLOOK. -/11.00 “ 11.48 ss AT HVAT DOr anni aie 
i i 12.15 P. m.| 1.00 4. w.|| “ Jackson.... 
Lectures and discussions, by selected speakers and TL15 “ euk ‘“ Marshall...... 
volunteers, upon religious, scientifie and miscel- |203 AR “ Battle Creek.. 
laneous subjects. "| 255 « LINE. i “ Kalamazoo.............. 
| 4.82 P. m.| 4.40 A. m Hi NARAS 
525 “ sik ew Buffa) 
Pi ; i Ki 6c be ichi Sit; ha 
U. O. L, ‘: Michigan C! [Bas e JE s |: Michigan tiy 
! “ Chicago . L| 8.00 “ | 8.00 + “ Chicago... 
Or, United Order of Internationals, is a Secret Or- Mi eee y 11.50 a. m |år Milwaukee 
ganization, devoted to the best interests of the Ar Milwaukee T o i. EET AM <= Soar 
laboring lagen Ar Prairie du Chein............ Boo eM] oo Ar Prairie du Chein 
i a 5 Ar La lOrosse L HERL 0 1.50 p.m.) 7.05 a. m.||Ar La Crosse Be ie m. 
It is the vanguard of Social aud Political Reforme. 7 VAR Sura) Meanie oe Ar Sti Pauli ia Cortbidte 7.00 A. M. 
For a description of its principles and purposes see | Ar St. Louis.................., Ar St. Louis. o 15 P. m. 
WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’8S WEEKLY, No. 169. Ar Sedalia... -| 5.40 P. M. Ar Poania M. 
ee i eee! “ Denison . 
The U. O. I. meet every Sunday evening at p, Mf} ow. th fae “ Hans re Gavecone 
at 284 Fifth street, N. Y. Ar Biemarok TARE E PB. o Ar eren 
ici i ‘ Col ny a| 5.00 A. m.j... l 
For particulars of membership, address es Little Rok We a ae “ Little Rock.. 
T. R. KINGET, M. D, Ar Burlington.. -| 8.50 A. M: 
Cor. Sec. of U. O. I., i Omaha...... --.|11.00 P. m. 
234 Fifi Cheyenne. EG 
4 Fifth street, N. Y., “Ogden... igi 
‘ San Francisco. She 
SPERMATORRHEA (|& Gao aoe 
“ St. Joseph.. . 
CURED BY A SPIRIT PRESCRIPTION, AND] “ mee i 
| Le sa ‘ Leavenworth RSi 
WARRANTED, FOR $10. ga penen worth ie Denver AA EA A oe 


Tt is an ontside application, 
Send for free circular to 


DR. E. WOODRUFF, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


No medicine given, 


Through Sleeping Car Arrangements 


9.15 A. m.—Day Express from Jersey Cit (daily except Sunday), with Pullman’s Drawing-Room Cars 
and connectin, A Siepension Bridge with EPS Palace Sleeping Cars, arriving at Chicage 8.00 p. m 
the following day in time to take the morning trains from there. 


1.20 P. M.—Night Express from Jersey City (daily), with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, runs throng: to 
Chicago without changes arriving EN, 8.00 a: m., iving De enacts ample time for breakfast Airey 


the morning trains to all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


Would you Know Yourself? 


CONSULT WITH 


A. B. SEVERANCE, 


The well known 


Physcrometrist and Clairvoyant. 


CONNECTIONS OF ERIE RAILWAY WITH MAIN LINES AND BRANCHES OF 


Michigan Central & Great Western Railways. 


At St. Catharines, with Welland Railway, for Port Colborne. 

At Hamilton, with branch for Toronto and intermediate stations; also with branch to Port Dover, 
At Harrisburg, with branch for Galt, Guelph, Southampton and intermediate stations. 

At Paris, with G. W. R. branch for Brantford and with Goderich branch Grand Trunk Railay, 


At London, with branch for Petrolia and Sarnia, Also with Port Stanley Branch for Port Stanley, an 
daily line of steamers from there to Oleveland. 


d At Detroit, with Detroit & Milwaukie Railway for Port Huron, Branch Grand Trunk Railway. Also De 
troit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R, R. to Howard and intermediate stations. Also Detroit & Bay, City R. R. 
Branch Lake S. & M. S. R. K to Toledo. 


At Wayne, with Flint & Pere M. R. R. to Plymouth, Holy, ete. 


At Ypsilanti, with Detroit, Hillsdale & Eel River R. Rs, for Manchester, Hillsdale Banker’s, Wati 
Columbia City, N. Manchester, Denver and Indianapolis. ` : i peice 


At Jackson, with Grand River Valley Branch, for Haton Rapids, Charlotte, Grand Rapids, Nuneia, Pont- 
water, and all intermediate stations, Also, with Air Line for Homer, Nottowa, Three Rivers and Cassopolis, 
Also with Jack, Lansing & Saginaw Branch, for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw, Wenona, Stan sh, Crawford 
and intermediate stations. Also with Fort Wayne, Jack & Saginaw R. R. for Jonesville, Waterloo, Fart 
Wayne, and Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cin. R. R. to Cincinnati, 


At Battle Creek, with Peninsular R. R. 


At Kalamazoo, with South Haven Branch, to G. Junction, South Haven, ete, 
R. R. for Clam Lake and intermediate stations, Also with Branch of L. S. & M.S. 


At Lawton, with Paw Paw R. R. for Paw Paw. 
At Niles, with South Bend Branch, 


At New Buffalo, with Chicago & Mich. Lake S. R. R. for St. Joseph, Holland, Muskegon, Pentwatur and 
all intermediate stations. 


os {ilehiaan City, with Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago R, R. Also with Louisville, Ne w Albany & Ch 
cago R. R. 


At Lake, with Joliet Branch to Joliet, 
At Chicago, with all railroads diverging, 


ae C ANCER | DR. P. J. KOONZ, 


Cured without the Knife or Pain. 


Come in person, or send by letter a lock of your 


Also, advice in 


Also with G, 
ORR | C Rapids d Ind, 


Further, will give an examination of diseases, and 


He is eminently 


He also treats diseases Magnetically and otherwise, NEW Y ORK. 


| D i seases of Fe ma ] @S | Laughing Gas administered for the Painless Bxtrnc, 


tion of Teetin, 


furnish incidents both instructive and amusing for the Peepi of 4 isease ASPECIALTY FOR TWENTY YEARS. MRS. M. M H ARDY 
general reader.” —Banner of Light. j Full an ape Frenc UD. C A i 
` We will venture to say that, among biographies, complete 


this work stands alone, In its narratives of experience 
it is astounding.” —Hariford Times. 

“The yolume is replete with interesting incidents 
of aremarkable life, narrated in an unaffected style.” 
—Albion Mirror, 

“ Full of life-like delineations. * * It contains the 
soul of the human.—J/. O. Barrett, i 

“ Cannot fail to have an extensive sale.” —Forr 
Huron Commercial, 

“ Rich in thought anda treasur 
that possesses it, = Our Age. 


1cany household 


P R. and ELIZABETH LAWRENCE, of Ottumwa? 


the 5th, and from the 15th to the 20th of every month, 


and answer calls away from home the remainder of 
the time, 


For seven years Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women in a New York | 
Medical College. 


Pror. J. M. Corns, M. D., 


143 East Twenty-Sixth Street, | 
NEW YORK, 


TRANCE MEDIUM, 


No. 4 Concord Square 
BOSTON; 


cre 


HOURS FROM 9 A. M. To 3 P, m. 


Terms (for Private Seances in Regt m 
Hours); $2.00, ; 


Address 457 Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, Wis, 


e Iowa, will heal the Sick at home from the ist to 
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The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


265 Broadway, N. Y., t 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 


$20 The Beckwith $20 


Portable Family Sewing Machine, 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


WITH STRENGTH AND CAPACITY EQUAL TO ANY, RE- 
GARDLESS OF COST. 

The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine 
is of Polished Plated Steel. Attachments of propor- 
tionate size and quality, while the entire machine has 
sorresponding finish throughout. Braider, Embroid- 
erer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, 
etc., are given with every Machine. 


NO TOILSOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE, 

Ewery Machine carefully Tested and fully Warranted. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 

862 Broadway, N. Y., near 17th st. and Union Sq. 142 


MISS LIZZIE L. CROSBY, 
BUSINESS CLAIRVOYANT 


AND 
SPIRIT MEDIUM. 


Magnetic Treatment. 


No. 316 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 23d and 24th streets, 


NEW YORK. 
Hours: 10a. m. to 8 P. m. Terms: $2.00 to $3.60. 


MADAME CLIFFORD, 


(LATE OF 24 MYRTLE AY.), 
THE GREATEST LIVING 


Medical & Business Clairvoyant, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
222 STATE ST., near COURT, 
Brooklyn. 


Examines diseases personally and by hair, and is 
consulted on all affairs of life and business generally. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Office hours from 9 A. m. till 6 P. M. Life Charts writ- 
ten out fully. 


THE 


“Silver Tongue” 
OG ANG, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. P. Needham & Son, 


143, 145 & 147 HAST 23d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 


Responsible parties applying for agencies in sec- 


tions still unsupplied will receive prompt attention 
Parties residing at a dis- 


and liberal inducements. 
ance from our authorised agents may order from our 
actory. Send for illustrated price list. 142 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Psychometric Readings for persons who send me 
their handwriting, or who will call on me in person. 


Fee, $2. Address, 1,114 Callowhill street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by J. MURRAY SPEAR. 


Dr. E. WOODRUFF, 
Botanic Physician. 


OFFICE AT HIS 


ROOT, BARK AND HERB STORE, 


88 CANAL ST., UP STAIRS, GRAND 
RAPIDS, Mich., 
Where for thirteen years every description of Acute, 


Chronic and rrivate Diseases have been successfully 
trested strictly on Botanic principles. 


NO FOISON USED 
Q Drawer 394 


Coungel gt office Free : 


Music has Charms ! 
PRICE REDUCED. 


The Best in the World. 


WELL LAST A LIFETIME! 


35,000, 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


HONINGER ‘ORGANS 


in Daily Use. 


The best musical talent of the country recommend 
these Organs. The nicest and best. More for your 
money, and give better satisfaction than any other 
now made, They comprise the 


Eureka, 
Concertino, 
Orchestra 
and Grands. 


Ilustrated Catalogues sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, upon application to 


B. SHONINCER & Co., 


142 New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. C. A. BARNES, 
Healing Insitute, 


706 W. Monrok STREET 
Chicago, Ill. 


This Institute, organized, upon the combined prin- 
ciples of 


Magnetism and Medicine, 


makes a specialty of all those diseases which, by the 
Medical Faculty are considered incurable. Among 
these may be mentioned Paralysis, Scrofula, Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, Chronic Di- 
arrheea, Diseases of the Liver, Spleen and Kidneys, 
and especially all Diseases Peculiar to Women. 

Tn this last class of complaints, some of the most 
extraordinary discoveries have recently been made, 
which surmount the difficulties that have heretofore 


stood in the way of their cure. y i 
liar advantage which the practice at this 

TEE SpOE a all others is, that in AO 
1l the scientific knowledge of Medical Therapeu- 
ee and Remedial Agents which the Faculty have, it 
also has the unerring means of diagnosing diseases 


through 
CLAIRVOYANCE, 


as well as the scientific administration of ANIMAL 
and SPIRITUAL MAGNETISM in all their various 


forms. $ y 
This combination of remedial means can safely be 


various methods of cure can be combined. 

In addition ase, Clairvoyant con- 
gultations upon all kinds of business, and upon all 
forme of social affairs can also be obtained. 


Sealed letters answered. 
Reception hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


Invalids who cannot visit the Institute in person 
can apply by letter. ‘Medicine sent to all parts of the 


world. 
AY letters should be addressed 
Dr. ©. A. BARNES, 


Healing Institute, 706 W. Monroe Street, 
Curcago, ILL. 


The Sexual Question 
The Money Power. 


How shall this Power be made to serve, 
instead of ruling us < 


A Lecture delivered by Lois Waisbrooker, at Jack- 
gon, Mich., Dec. 14, at the Annual Meeting of the 
State Association of Spiritualists, and published by 
request. 

u Sister Lois—I am glad to see, in the last number of 
Our Age, the names of so many who desire you to pub- 
lish your Lecture delivered in Jackson, December 14. 
Add my name to the list of supplicants. Your ideas 
upon the money power, how it can be made to serve, 
instead of ruling us, are grand beyond a mortal’s tell- 
ing. The Lecture was deep, logical, argumentative, 
and should be sent broadcast over the earth. 

“M L SHERMAN, M. D. 


« ADRIAN, MICH.” 


Price 15 cen‘. single copy; 10 cents if sent by the 
dozen. 


Address: OUR AGE, Battle Creek, Mich, 


June 18, 1874. 


SENT EVERYWHERE! 


THE TOLEDO SUN. 


No Chromo Fraud with it. 


DON’T SUBSCRIBE IF YOU WANT IT FOR 
Wrapping paper or for cut- 


ting dress patterns. 


The Sum is printed to be read. 
BY 
PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE, 


And takes its place on the Centre Table, 
while the old 


FAMILY BIBLE 


GOES UP ON THE SHELF. 


SEND FOR THE TOLEDO SUN, 


Edited and Published by Jno. A. LANT, at 129 Summit 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


TERMS: 


$2.00 for fifty-two numbers; $1.00 for twenty-six 
numbers; %5c. for thirteen numbers, in advance, 


DR. J. C. PHILLIPS, 


Clairvoyant and Magnetic Healer, 
OMRO, Wis. 


Disease diagnosed at a glance by Lock of Hair, by 
letter stating age, sex and residence, 


GUARANTEES SATISFACTION, 
Ewamination and Prescription, $2.00. 


Dr. Phillips is faitnfal, trastworthy and successful. 
—0. Barrett. 

Dr. Phillips, Magnetic Physician, is meeting with 
good success.—Z. V. Wilson. 


The Best of All! 


Spirit Communion, Business and 
Tests. 


MRS. E. SMITH, 


Medical and Business Clairvoyant, Trance 
Speaker, Psychometrist and Spirit Medium, 


277 MULBERRY ST., NEWARK, N. J., 


Gives advice by letter in answer to questions on all 
the affairs of life, together with Spirit Communion 
and Tests. 


Terms for 
ii 


Open Letters. .....serrrerererrrerere: $ 
Sealed Letters 
Spirit Prescriptions, 25 cents each, with stamp. 

Medical Examinations and Business Consultations 
daily. Terms, $1. 

Public Circles every Sunday, Monday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings. 

Author of “Clairvoyance made Easy.” Second edi- 
tion now ready. By mail, 50 cents. 

Mrs. E. Smith has been permanently located and en- 
gaged in the successful practice of her profession in 
Newark for upward of twenty years, and respectfully 
refers to the prominent Spiritualists of New Jersey 
and New York city, and the many patrons who have 
received the benefit of her experience. 

YOUR PATRONAGE IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED, 

Address as above. 


HARMONIAL HOME, 


1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
for sale, and subscriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, and the location they desire, 
and what they can do finaneially or otherwise to start 
one. 

Address as above, 


G. D. HENOK. 


OUR AGE. 


A Weekly Journal, devoted to the Interests of 
Spiritualism in the broad sense of that term— does 
not admit that there are Side Issues. 

Can there be sides to a perfeet circle or a perfect 
sphere? A Religion which will meet the wants of 
Humanity must be both. 


Free Press, Wree Speech, (~ and has no love to 
sell. 


Terms of Subscription, $2.50 per year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LOIS WAISBROOKER, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Office GS Cherry Street, 


Battle Creek, Mich, 


EARTH CLOSHTS. 


The Great Blessing of the Age. 


Comfort to the Sick and 
Feeble. 


THE WAKEFIELD 


| very useful in its advice. 


Ts one of the latest inventions, and has many advan- 
tages cyer all others. The simple act of closing the 
lid brings the earth forward and drops it directly in 
the centre of the pail, thus insuring the absolute cer- 
tainty of covering all the excrements. This is of vital 
importance. It also has a dust or odor slide, a child’s 
seat, arid an extra large reservoir for dry earth or 
ashes. 


THE MACIC 


CLOSED. 


OPEN. 


Is simple in construction, au omatic in action, and 
being entirely inodo:ous, may be used in any room in 
the house without offense. When not in use it is a 
handsome piece of furniture with nothing about it to 
indicate its purpose. 


THE WATROUS. 
(With Arms.) 


N 


ik 
a Ni 


| 
i 


CLOSED, OPEN. 


A CHILD CAN MANAGE 


IT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
LATEST AND SIMPLEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


DRY EARTH FURNISHED FREE ON REASONABLE CON- 
DITIONS. 


WAKEFIELD, from $25 to $40. 
PRICES. }MAGIC, from $16 to $30. 
WATROUS, $18 to $33. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 
386 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


MT: 


CONJUGAL SINS 


Against the Laws of Life and Health, and 
their Effects upon the Father, Mother 
and Child. By Avaustus K. GARDNER, 
A. M., M. D., late Professor of Diseases 
of Females and Clinical Midwifery in 
the New York Medical College. Twen- 
tieth Thousand. Revised Edition, with 
anew Preface. Just Ready. One vol., 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 


INDORSEMENTS AND OPINIONS. 


From Rev. Dr. John Todd, author of the ‘Student's 
Manual,” etc., etc.—‘‘ You have done well, and I bail 
every attempt to lift upor hold back poor humanity 
‘from evil most praiseworthy. Were you to hear all 
the confessions about ‘Conjugal Sins’ which might 
pe made, your ears would give out under the wail.’ 


“Ttis a sound, earnest book, written with knowl- 
edge, purpose and feeling.” —N. F. Tribune. 


_ “There is no topic properly within the range of the 
title that is not treated with competent authority and 
excellent discretion.”--¥. Y. Herald. 


« The author's words are of great import, and de- 
serve serious attention. They are, too, so delicately 
chosen that they can give no offense to the most fas- 
tidious.”’—Evening Post (Chicago). 


“Tt is unexceptionable in tone, and calculated to be 
i We hope it will be sold and 
read, and its counsels heedrd.”—Oongregationalist 
(Boston). 


“it is written in the best spirit, scientific and moral, 
and it ought to be read by husbands and wives, and 
fathers and mothers.” —N. Y. Independent. 


_ “Itis elevated in tone, thorough and yet delicate 
in treatment.”—Home Journal, N. Y 


Sent post paid on receipt of price by 


| G. J. MOULTON, Publisher, 


103 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 


